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JAMES WATT AND THE STEAM-ENGINE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


‘HE artistic conception of “ Watt’s first experi- 
ment in steam,” which accompanies the pres- 
ent number, was suggested by the following pas- 
sage in M. Arago’s Life of James Watt: “The 
aunt, Miss Muirhead, upbraided him on one occa- 
sion for what seemed to her listless idleness— 
taking off the lid of the kettle and putting it on 
again, holding sometimes a cup and sometimes a 
spoon over the steam, watching the exit of the 
steam from the spout, and counting the drops of 
water into which it became condensed. The boy 
pondering before the tea-kettle will be viewed as 
the great engineer preluding to the discoveries 
which were to immortalize him.” 

This brief extract, however, will hardly satisfy 
our readers. They will demand some further 
notice of the great inventor, to whom the world 
is so immensely indebted. In that magnificent 
structure, St. Paul’s Church, in London, has been 
placed a slab inscribed to the memory of the 
architect, Sir Christopher Wren. On it are these 
words addressed to the beholder: “If you would 
see his monument, look around you.” So would 
we say to the dwellers in all civilized lands, “If 
you would see the monument of James Watt, 
look around you.” You need not go to West- 
minster Abbey, nor to Greenock, nor Glasgow— 
where monumental statues of him may be found, 
nor to Handsworth, where his ashes slumber; but 
“look around you.” The mighty steam-engine, 


| propelling the machinery of a thousand manu- 


factories and almost annihilating space by the 
velocity of its flight, isa monument prouder than 
Parian marble could afford, and more lasting than 
pillars of brass, 

James Watt was born in Greenock, Scotland, 
in 1736, Extreme delicacy of health and strik- 


ing precocity of iptellect are the two prominent 
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facts recorded of his childhood. In consequence 
of the former, he was debarred from regular at- 
tendance upon the public school—a misfortune 
compensated, in a great measure, by the assidu- 
ous attention of his father and mother to his early 
education. He was confined much to the house, 
and in his seclusion acquired those habits of in- 
quisitiveness and precocious reflection so often 
observed in constitutionally feeble children. 

The following well-authenticated anecdote 
illustrates the precocity of his intellect and the 
bent of his genius at this early age: “A gentle- 
man one day calling upon his father, observed 
the child bending over a marble hearth with a 
piece of colored chalk in his hand. ‘Mr. Watt,’ 
said he, ‘you ought to send that boy to school, 
and not allow him to trifle away his time at 
home.’ ‘Look how my child is employed before 
you condemn him,’ replied the father. The gen- 
tleman then observed that the child had drawn 
mathematical lines and circles on the hearth. 
He put various questions to the boy, and was 
astonished and gratified with the mixture of in- 
telligence, quickness, and simplicity displayed in 
his answers: he was then trying to solve a prob- 
lem in geometry.” About this time also his 
father procured for him a set of cabinet-maker’s 
tools, in the use of which he became exceedingly 
expert—manufacturing a variety of toys of great 
beauty and perfection of workmanship. Among 
these toys was an electrical machine, with a glass 
bottle for a cylinder. 

He was exceedingly inquisitive, and made every 
thing tributary to his knowledge. Even at this 
early age the restless activity of his mind was as, 
remarkable as his power of endurance in the 
prosecution of his researches. It is related that 
when he was about fourteen years of age, having 
accompanied his mother on a visit to a friend in 
Glasgow, he was left behind on her return. The 
next time, however, that Mrs. Watt came to Glas- 
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gow, her friend said to her, “ You must take your 
son James home; I can not stand the degree of 
excitement he keeps me in; I am worn out for 
want of sleep. Every evening before ten o’clock, 
our usual hour of retiring to rest, he contrives to 
engage me in conversation, then begins some 
striking tale, and, whether humorous or pathetic, 
the interest is so, overpowering, that the family 
all listen to him with breathless attention, and 
hour after hour strikes unheeded.” 

As Watt advanced toward manhood, following 
the bent of his genius, he began to occupy him- 
self almost exclusively with the physical sciences. 
No department, and, indeed, no subject was over- 
looked; and before he had attained to his nine- 
teenth year he had—as much by patient industry 
as by the force of his genius—acquired and di- 
gested a vast amount of scientific knowledge. 
He now selected as his future business that of a 
mathematical and nautical instrument-maker. 
To perfect himself in the knowledge of this art, 
he went to London in 1755 and apprenticed him- 
self to the business. Thus, says M. Arago, “the 
man who was about to cover England with en- 
gines, in comparison with which the antique and 
colossal machinery of Marly is but a pigmy, com- 
menced his career by constructing, with his own 
hands, instruments which were fine, delicate, and 





fragile—those small but admirable reflecting sex- 
tants to which navigation is so much indebted for 
its progress.” 

He spent only one year in London, when his 
feeble health compelled his return to Scotland. 
At length he established himself as a mathemat- 
ical instrument-makef in Glasgow, when he had 


just passed his twenty-first year. Here, how- 
ever, he met with violent opposition from exist- 
ing privileged corporations, who would not even 
allow the young tradesman to set up a work-shop 
on the smallest scale. The contest was an une- 
qual one, and seemed hopeless; but his family 
were enabled to make interest enough with the 
authorities of the University to induce them to 
confer on him the designation of “ Mathematical 
Instrument-maker to the College of Glasgow,” 
and also to give him a convenient room within 
their precincts for his operations. Being thus 
firmly and honorably established, the young me- 
chanical philosopher had only to apply himself 
to the duties of his profession. He continued 
for several years to manufacture compasses, sex- 
tants, and other mathematical and nautical instru- 
ments. And, says M. Arago, “there are still in 
existence some small instruments, which were at 
this time made entirely by Watt’s own hand, and 
they are of very exquisite workmanship. I may 








add that his son has lately shown me some of 
his first designs, and that they are truly remarka- 
ble for the delicacy and precision of the drawing. 
It was not without reason that Watt used to 
speak with complacency of his manual dex- 
terity.” 

Watt's position brought him into an acquaint- 
ance with the illustrious men who then filled the 
several chairs in the University. His shop soon 
became a sort of lounging-place, or, rather, scien- 
tific forum for both professors and students— 
“the former of whom found in him a man equal 
to themselves in acquirements, and of a remarka- 
ble originality of mind, the latter a good-natured 
and willing assistant in their speculations and re- 
searches in physics.” Among the latter was 
Professor Robinson, afterward so celebrated for 
his attainments in physical science. He bears 
the most pleasing testimony concerning Watt 
at this period. “I had always a great relish 
for the natural sciences, and particularly for 
mathematical and mechanical philosophy. When 
I was introduced by Drs. Simson, Dick, and Moor 
to Mr. Watt, I saw a workman, and expected no 
more; but was surprised to find a philosopher, as 
young as myself, and always ready to instruct 
me. I had the vanity to think myself a pretty 
good proficient in my favorite study, and was 
rather mortified at finding Watt so much my 
superior. Whenever any puzzle came in the 
way of us students, we went to Mr. Watt. He 
needed only to be prompted; for every thing be- 
came to him the beginning of a new and serious 
study, and we knew that he would not quit it 
till he had either discovered its insignificancy, 
or made something of it.” This reveals to us 
the true secret of his success—the secret of his 
sublime achievements in science and in art. 

At different times Mr. Watt had occupied him- 
self with various experiments in steam, but with 
no particular result. About the year 1763 Pro- 
fessor Anderson, of the University, finding his 
model of Newcomen’s engine out of repair, placed 
it in the hands of Mr. Watt to be put in order. 
While engaged in that work, the instrument be- 
fore him begot in his mind the germ of those 
ideas respecting steam-power which have led to 
such gigantic consequences. It has been well 
said that “the little black model on the instru- 
ment-maker’s table was the condensed epitome, 
as it were, of all that the world knew of steam- 
power before that time; in the brain of the young 
newly-married instrument-maker, bending by 
candlelight over the model, lay, as yet undevel- 
oped, all that the steam-engine has since be- 
come.” 























| modification of Hero’s invention. 
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Our space will admit of the merest glance at 
the progress of discovery in the use of steam 
power. Steam, or, as they called it, “ water trans- 
formed into air by the action of fire,” was known 
to the ancients, and by them applied to some 
simple purposes. For instance, Hero, a Greek 
| of Alexandria, who lived one hundred and 
twenty years before Christ, describes a toy called 
the Eolipyle, which produced a rotary motion by 
the action of steam. In modern times the prin- 
ciple of the Eolipyle has been turned to some 
account under the name of Barkis’s Mill, which 
was made to do the work of six or eight horses. 
The power of the Eolipyle consists in the mere 
reaction caused by steam violently escaping from 
a spiral tube into the atmosphere. On the other 
hand, the power of the steam-engine is caused 
by the prodigious expansive force of steam itself. 

Water when converted into steam by the appli- 
cation of heat under the ordinary pressure of the 
atmosphere, is expanded into seventeen hundred 
and twenty-eight times its original bulk. The 
| tremendous power here engendered is obvious 
from the fact that it is nearly eight times as great 
as the expansive force of gunpowder. To tum 
this expansive force to account is the object of 
steam-engines. 

Down to the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 


| tury no progress seems to have been made in the 
| use of steam from the days of Hero. Then De 
' Caus, a Frenchman of Normandy, produced a 


This modifi- 
cation is thus described: “A hollow copper globe 
' is filled to the extent of two-thirds or thereby 
with water, through a funnel-shaped pipe, which 
enters it, and which is furnished with a stopcock. 
| Beside this pipe, another descends nearly to the 
bottom of the globe, so as to have its termination 
| beneath the water. It is likewise furnished with 
| astopcock, and its nozzle is small. If now the 
vessel be placed over a fire, with the stopcock 
of the first pipe shut, and that of the other open, 
| it is evident that when the water begins to boil, 
the steam being inclosed, will press down the 
water, and compel it to rush up the second pipe, 
forming a jet. Such is the steam toy of De 
Caus, upon which many French writers have 
founded the claim that steam should be consid- 
| ered a French invention.” 

About the middle of this century the Marquis 
| of Worcester seems to have been successful in 
the construction of a steam-engine of great power. 
In his “Century of Inventions,” published in 
1663, he describes “an admirable and most forci- 
ble way to drive up water by fire, not by drawing 
or sucking it upward,” but by a method accord- 





ing to which “one vessel of water rarified by fire 
driveth up forty vessels of cold water.” What 
value the Marquis attached to this invention, ap- 
pears from the striking language he uses with 
regard to other modifications of it. Of one he 
says, “I call this a semi-omnipotent engine, and 
do intend that a model thereof be buried with 
me.’ He also describes a water-work capable, 
he says, of raising water with the utmost facility 
to the hight of a hundred feet, and which will, 
therefore, “drain all sorts of mines, and furnish 
cities with water though never so high seated.” 
This he pronounces “the most stupendous work 
in the whole world—an invention which crowns 
his labors, rewards his expenses, and makes his 
thoughts acquiesce in the way of further inven- 
tions.” 

Forty years later Captain Thomas Savary pre- 
sented to the Royal Society “a model of an en- 
gine for draining mines and raising water to great 
hights. It differed from the Marquis’s model in 
this, that whereas “the Marquis’s model appears 
to have been placed on or below the level of 
the water to be raised, so that the water was 
forced up solely by the elastic force of the steam, 


‘Savary, on the other hand, erected his engine at a 


hight of nearly thirty feet above the level of the 
water.” Savary combined the force of “atmos- 
pheric suction” with that of steam pressure; us- 
ing the first to raise the water thirty feet, and 
then the other to raise it thirty’feet or more ad- 
ditional. Instead of one receiver, it had two, 
which could be alternately filled with steam and 
cooled, so as to prevent the loss of time. 

The next step in the subjugation of the power 
of steam to the control of man was made by 
Papin, a French engineer. In the early inven- 
tions the steam pressed directly on the surface of 
the water. In Papin’s it was made to act through 
the cylinder and piston. This was an important 
stage of progress, in fact the grand stage; for, as 
M. Arago observes, “the procuring afterward, 
from the strokes of the piston, the power to turn 
millstones, or the paddles of a steamboat, or to 
uplift the massy hammer, or to move the huge 
clipping shears—these were but secondary prob- 
lems. Papin, however, did not work out his own 
conception—did not perceive all its conse- 
quences.” 

A few years later Thomas Newcomen, accord- 
ing to M. Arago, “constructed a machine which 
was meant to raise water from great depths, and 
in which there was a distinct vessel where the 
steam was generated. This machine, like the 
small model of Papin, consisted of a vertical 
metallic cylinder, shut at the bottom and open at 
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the top, together with a piston accurately fitted, 
and intended to traverse the whole length, both 
in ascending and descending. In the latter, as in 
the former apparatus also, when the steam was 
admitted into the lower part of the cylinder, so 
as to fill it, and counterbalance the external at- 
mospheric pressure, the ascending movement of 
the piston was affected by means of a counter- 
poise. Finally, in the English machine, in imi- 
tation of Papin’s, so soon as the piston reached 
the limit of its ascending stroke, the steam which 
had impelled it was refrigerated; a vacuum was 
thus produced, and the external atmosphere 
forced the piston to descend.” The improve- 
ment gained in this was, as will be perceived, in 
the mode of condensing the steam. This had 
been effected in Savary’s model by dashing a 
stream of cold water on the outside of the cyl- 
inder, and in Papin’s by simply withdrawing the 
heat from the bottom of the cylinder. In New- 
comen’s engine a stream of cold water was di- 
rected into the inside of the cylinder at every 
rise of the piston. This improvement is said to 
have been the result of accident. In some ex- 
periments water found its way into the cylinder 
through a hole in the piston. The results aston- 
ished the spectators, and led to a radical improve- 
ment in the steam-engine. Still, Newcomen’s 
machine labored under very great defects. In 
the first place, the jet of cold water in the cylin- 
der was a very imperfect means of condensing 
the steam. The cylinder, heated before, not be- 
ing thoroughly cooled by it, a quantity of steam 
remained uncondensed, and, by its elasticity, im- 
peded the descent of the piston, lessening the 
power of the stroke. Again: when the steam 
rushed into the cylinder from the boiler, it found 
the cylinder cold, in consequence of the water 
which had recently been thrown in; and thus a 
considerable quantity of steam was immediately 
condensed and wasted, while the rest did not 
attain its full elasticity till the cylinder became 
again heated up to 212 degrees. These two de- 
fects—the imperfection of the vacuum created in 
the cylinder when hot, and the loss of steam in 
rushing into the cylinder when cold—were sources 
of great expense. Both defects, it will be ob- 
served, had their origin in the alternate heating 
and cooling of the cylinder; and yet, according 
to Newcomen’s plan, this alternate heating and 
cooling was inevitable. 

Such was the instrument placed in the hands 
of Watt to be repaired. Not contented with 
merely repairing the machine so that it would 
work, he made its principles and machinery a 
profound study. “He determined,” says M. 





Arago, “the extent to which the water dilated in 
passing from its liquid state into that of steam. 
He calculated the quantity of water which a 
given weight of coal would vaporize—the quan- 
tity of steam, in weight, which each stroke of 
one of Newcomen’s machines of known dimen- 
sions expended—the quantity of cold water 
which required to be injected into the cylinder, 
to give the descending stroke of the piston a cer- 
tain force—and finally, the elasticity of steam at 
different temperatures. All these investigations 
would have occupied the lifetime of a laborious 
philosopher; while Watt brought all his numer- 
ous and difficult researches to a conclusion, with- 
out allowing them to interfere with the labors of 
his workshop.” 

The grand defect in the Newcomen model, 
Watt remedied by a simple but beautiful con- 
trivance—his separate condenser. The whole effi- 
cacy of this contrivance consisted in his making 
the condensation of the steam take place, not in 
the cylinder, but in a separate vessel communi- 
cating with the cylinder by a tube provided with 
a stopcock. This vessel being exhausted of air, 
it is evident that, on the turning of the stopcock 
in the tube connecting it with the cylinder, the 
steam from the cylinder will rush into it so as to 
fill the vacuum; and that this will continue till 


the steam be equally distributed through both 


vessels—the cylinder and the other. But if, in 
addition to being free from air, the separate ves- 
sel be kept constantly cool by an injection of cold 
water, or other means, so as to condense the 
steam as fast as it rushes in from the cylinder, it 
is evident that all the steam will quit the cylin- 
der and enter the separate vessel to be condensed 
there. 








The cylinder will be thus left a perfect | 


vacuum, without having lost any of its heat by | 


the process; the piston will descend with full 
force; and when the new steam rushes in from 
the boiler, no portion of it will be wasted in re- 
heating the cylinder. To prevent the condenser 
becoming heated by the hot steam, a common air 
pump was fixed at its bottom and so connected 
with the machinery that at every stroke of the 
engine it drew off the accumulated water, air, 
and vapor. The economy of power gained by 
these two inventions was so great that one pound 
of coal would accomplish as much as five in 
Newcomen’s engine. 

But the genius of Watt did not stop here. 
“Tn the old engine, the cylinder was open at the 
top, and the descent of the piston was caused 
solely by the pressure of the atmosphere on its 
upper surface. This was attended with the in- 
convenience, that the atmosphere being cold, 
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tended to cool the inside of the cylinder in push- 
ing down the piston, which of course caused a 
waste of steam at every stroke. The inconven- 
ience was avoided, and the whole engine im- 
provec, by entirely shutting out the atmospheric 
action, and employing the steam itself to force 
down the piston. This was accomplished in the 
following way. Instead of a cylinder open at 
the top, Watt used one with a close metallic 
cover, with a nicely-fitted hole in it, through 
which the greased piston-rod could move freely, 
while it did not allow the passage of air or steam. 
Thus the cylinder was divided into two cham- 
bers quite distinct from each other—that above 
and that below the piston. Now, in addition to 
the former communications between the cylinder 
and the boiler and condenser, a tube was made 
to connect the boiler with the upper chamber, so 
as to introduce steam above the piston. This 
steam, by its elastic force, and no longer the at- 
mosphere by its pressure, drove down the piston 
when the vacuum had been formed by the con- 
densation of the steam beneath; and as soon as 
the descending stroke was complete, the turning 
of a cock could admit steam from the boiler 
equally into both chambers, thus restoring the 
balance, and enabling the piston to ascend, as 
before, by the mere counterpoise of the beam. 
The engine with this improvement Watt named 
the Modified Engine; it was, however, properly 
the first real steam-engine; for in it, for the first 
time, steam, by serving to produce the vacuum, 
acted as the moving force. In this substitution 
of steam as the moving force instead of the at- 
mosphere, there was, moreover, this peculiar 
advantage—that whereas the force of the atmos- 
phere was uniform, and could, in no case, exceed 
fifteen pounds on every-square inch of the pis- 
ton’s surface, the force of the steam could, within 
certain limits, be varied.” 

Some minor improvements were also added by 
Mr. Wall, but we have not space to specify them. 
All these improvements were made in less than 
two years after he had commenced to repair the 
Newcomen engine, and in 1765 the “ Modified 
Engine” had received its full development, and 
a working model of it was open to exhibition. 
One would have supposed the invention would 
have been hailed with acclamation and insiantly 
superseded the old and expensive engines in use. 
Not so. Watt was crippled by poverty, and 
nearly ten years passed away before any substan- 
tial impulse was given to the practical use of his 
important invention. He then formed a partner- 
ship with Matthew Bolton for the manufacture of 
his engines. They immediately supplanted those 








in use in all the mining districts. The contract 
of the partners with the mine proprietors was 
that they should receive “a third part of the 
value of the coal saved by the new engine.” 
This seems but an insignificant compensation; 
but we find a single mine commuting by an 
agreement to pry £7,500 a year. ‘To prevent the 
miners cheating as to the amount of coal burned, 
Watt brought his genius to bear upon the inven- 
tion of a meter which registered every stroke of 
the engine. The invention was a source of im- 
mense revenue to Mr. Watt and his partner, but 
of still greater benefit to the public. The steam 
power employed in Great Britain and Ireland is 
computed to be equal to 1,600,000 horse-power. 
The advantage of this may be partially seen from 
the following curious calculation: “A horse re- 
quires eight times the quantity of soil for produc- 
ing food that a human being does; if, therefore, 
horse-power were made to supersede steam-power, 
additional food for 1,600,000 horses would require 
to be raised, which would be equal to the food 
of 12,800,000 men.” 

“What are to be the ultimate limits and ad- 
vantages of mechanical discoveries no one can 
foresee. The investigation of natural forces is 
yet far from being finished. Every day discloses 
some new scientific truth, which is forthwith im- 
pressed into the service of mankind, and tends 
to diminish the sum of human drudgery and suf- 
fering. In this manner, therefore, are we usefully 
taught that the study of nature forms a never- 
failing source of intellectual enjoyment, and that 
‘KNOWLEDGE IS POWER.’ ” 

The various patents of Mr. Watt expired in 
1800, and that year he retired entirely from busi- 
ness, His mental activity, however, never for- 
sook him, as is evident from the following anec- 
dote given by M. Arago: “A water company in 
Glasgow had established, on the right bank of 
the river Clyde, great buildings and powerful 
machines, for the purpose of convey:ng water 
into every house in the town. When the works 
were completed, it was discovered that, on the 
other side of the river, there was a spring, or 
rather a kind of natural filter, which abundantly 
supplied water of a very superior quality. To 
remove the works was now inexpedient; but a 
question arose as to the practicability of drawing 
the water from wells on the left bank, by means 
of the pumping-engines then existing on the 
right bank, and through a main-pipe to be carried 
by some means across the river. In this emer- 
gency Watt was consulted; and he was ready 
with a solution of the difficulty. Pointing to a 
lobster on the table, he showed in what manner 
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a mechanist might, with iron, construct a jointed 
tube which would be endowed with all the mo- 
bility of the tail of the crustacea. He accordingly 
proposed a complete jointed conduit-pipe, capa- 
ble of bending and applying itself to all the in- 
flections, present and future, of the bed of a great 
river—in fact, a lobster-tail of iron, two feet in 
diameter, and a thousand feet in length. He 
soon after furnished plans in detail, and drawings; 
and the design was executed for the Glasgow 
Water Company with the most complete suc- 
cess.” 

The health of Mr. Watt, which was extremely 
delicate in youth, improved as age advanced. 
“He preserved,” says Lord Jeffrey, “up almost 
to the last moment of his existence, not only the 
full command of his extraordinary intellect, but 
all the alacrity of spirit and the social gayety 
which had illuminated his happiest days. His 
friends in this part of the country never saw him 
more full of intellectual vigor and colloquial an- 
imation—never more delightful or more instruct- 
ive, than in his last visit to Scotland in the au- 
tumn of 1817. Indeed, it was after that time 
that he applied himself, with all the ardor of 
early life, to the invention of a machine for me- 
chanically copying all sorts of sculpture and 
statuary—and distributed among his friends some 
of its earliest performances, as the productions 
of a young artist just entering on his eighty-third 
year.” He died on the 25th of August, 1819, in 
his eighty-fourth year. 

We must close this article, already too long, 
by Sir Walter Seott’s account of an interview 
with Watt. “He speaks of a half a score of celeb- 
rities assembled at the table of one of the Com- 
missioners of Northern Light-Houses. “ Amidst 
this company stood Mr. Watt, the man whose 
genius discovered the means of multiplying our 
national resources to a degree, perhaps, even be- 
yond his own stupendous powers of calculation 
and combination; bringing the treasures of the 
abyss to the summit of the earth—giving to the 
feeble arm of man the momentum of an Afrite— 
commanding manufactures to arise—affording 
means of dispensing with that time and tide 
which wait for no man—and of sailing without 
that wind which defied the commands and 
threats of Xerxes himself. This potent com- 
mander of the elements—this abridger of time 
and space—this magician,, whose cloudy ma- 
chinery has produced a change in the world, the 
effects of which, extraordinary as they are, are 
perhaps only beginning to be felt—was not only 
the most profound man of science, the most suc- 
cessful combiner of powers, and calculator of 





numbers, as adapted to practical purposes—was 
not only one of the most generally well-informed, 
but one of the best and kindest of human beings. 
There he stood, surrounded by the little band of 
northern literati: Methinks I yet see and hear 
what I shall never see or hear again. In his 
eighty-first year, the alert, kind, benevolent old 
man, had his attention at every one’s question, 
his information at every one’s command. His 
talents anc fancy overflowed on every subject. 
One gentleman was a deep philologist—he talked 
with him on the origin of the alphabet, as if he 
had been coeval with Cadmus; another a cele- 
brated critic—you would have said that the old 
man had studied political economy and belles- 
lettres all his life; of science it is unnecessary to 
speak—it was his own distinguished walk.” 


—_-->-— 


PEACE IN GOD. 


BY CARRIE MYER. 


“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is staid 
on Thee.” 
Pryine not, we bear the thrall— 
Lord. we ask thee not how long 
Shall the burden on us fall 
While we in this hope grow strong 
Though the waters still increase, 
Through the closing night we see, 
Thou wilt keep in perfeet peace 
Him whose mind is staid on Thee. 


Even when our lagging feet 
Fail in utter weariness, 

With an influence strangely sweet 
Comes a tranquil happiness. 

As through clouds, when tempests cease, 
Breaks the sunlight suddenly, 

Thou wilt keep in perfect peace 
Him whose mind is staid on Thee. 


O’er the waters rests the wing 

Of the dark, malicious wraith; 
¢ ° > Still triumphantly we sing— 

Stronger grows this living faith. 

When these mortal struggles cease, 
Even through eternity, 

Thou wilt keep in perfect peace 
Him whose mind is staid on Thee. 


——$——— 


REMEMBRANCE. 


Taxe the bright shell 
From its home on the sea, 
And wherever it goes 
It will sing of the sea. 


So, take the fond heart 

From its home and its hearth, 
’T will sing of the loved 

To the ends of the earth. 
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HERDER’S PARABLES. 


OHN G. VON HERDER was born at Moh- 

rungen, in East Prussia, 25th August, 1744; 
son of a poor schoolmaster there, whose narrow 
views blew rather gruff and cold on the budding 
genius of the young poet. Led by an interest- 
ing, not always smooth path, he got to the Uni- 
versity of Konigsberg, where, under Kant and 
others, he lived in the constant intoxication of 
philosophic and theological study. After being 
this and that, he was called as court preacher, 
superintendent, etc., to Buckeburg—1770—where 
he remained six years, high in the friendship of 
Count William, of Lippe-Schaumburg. From 
thence he went to exercise the same office at 
Weimar, in whose noble society—when Goethe, 
and Schiller, and Wieland, were there—he re- 
mained, himself a star of high magnitude and 
clear shining, till the time of his death—Decem- 
ber 18, 1803. A man of constant activity, and 
of high philosophic and literary attainment, he 
hath achieved for himself one of the highest 
names among the Walhalla heroes of the Ger- 
man literature! In the faith his name is not so 
high. The deep mysteries thereof are to his eye 
not near so clearly manifested as to many whose 
names stand written in no book of earthly fame, 
written only in that great, unspeakable, inefface- 
able book, which Jehovah himself hath written. 
Yet of Herder, too, we trust that though dim, 
not bright, his perception of the everlasting Light 
was true. In his parables you are not to expect, 
therefore, so much spirituality of tone and tem- 
per, but little fanciful legends rather and lively 
sketches—the shining sparks from a glowing im- 
agination, throwing light on the place and duty 
of man in the world mainly. Some lesson in 
Christian morality is generally the object of his 
teaching, parabolic or other. 

THE STRIFE OF THE HOLY HILLS, 

When God descended on Sinai to give the law, 
the spirits of the mountains in the land of prom- 
ise appeared before him: “ Wherefore,” said they, 
“dost thou despise us, the chosen ones, and select 
a foreign mount—a barren rock in the heathen 
waste—for the stool where thy feet may stand?” 

“Who are ye,” spake Jehovah, “that ye should 
venture to become the footstool of my glory? 
Look around. My step was there, on yonder 
sunken mountains, on the now. ruined hills of 
the old time; where is now the crown of their 
summits? 

“But upon you,” continued the All-Gracious, 
“T will manifest my glory in milder form: Thou, 
smiling Tabor, shalt look upon the face of my 





Son, and hear my gentler voice in him. Thou, 
mount of God, thou, fruitful Carmel; on thee 
shall my servant Elias dwell, and with fire from 
heaven shall make known my name to men. 
Thou; Lebanon, shalt build my sanctuary; and 
thou, modest and silent Zion, upon thee, the 
smallest of the mountains, shall that sanctuary 
rest—the everlasting habitation of my name. 
The mount, where the house of Jehovah is, shall 
be higher than all the mountains of earth, and 
shall be exalted above the hills.” 

Joyfully the mountains left the presence of 
Jehovah: they envied Sinai no more; and the 
smatlest of all, the lowly Zion, became in the 
futuré the greatest among the mountains. 

THE SUN AND MOON. 

Daughter of Beauty, beware of envy. Envy | 
has thrown angels out of heaven: it hath dark- 
ened the beautiful moon, the graceful form that 
adorns the night. 

The creating voice went forth from the coun- 
cil of the Eternal: “Let two lights shine in the 
firmament as rulers to determine the passing 
time.” 

He spake, and it was so, The sun, the first 
light, arose. As the bridegroom in the morning 
steps forth from his chamber, as the hero rejoices 
in the path of victory, so stood he, clad in his 
heavenly brilliancy. A garland of every color 
evringed his head, the earth shouted for joy, the 
herbs sent forth their pleasant odor, the flowers 
adorned themselves right gayly. 

And the other light stood full of envy, and 
saw how it could not surpass the glorious one in 
splendor. “What should two princes,” it said, 
“do upon one throne? Why am I the second, 
and not the first?” 

And suddenly, chased away by that inward 
grudge, its beautiful light evanished. Far away 
did it fly into the air, and was changed into the | 
glorious host of stars. 

Pale ‘a8 ne dead stood Luna there, confounded 
before fll ‘the heavenly ones, and wept, “Have 
pity on me, O Father of all!” she cried; “have 
pity on me!” 

And the angel of God stood before the dark- 
ened one; he spake to her the words of holy 
destiny. “O, Unfortunate, because thou hast en- 
vied the light of the sun, thou must from hence- 
forth shine only from his light; and whenever 
yonder earth steps between thee and him, then 
must thou stagd darkened as now, wholly or in 
part. But weep not, child of error, The Com- 
passionate has forgiven thee thy sin, and changed 
it into good. Go,” he said, “speak comfort to 
the penitent one; let her, too, in her shining be a 
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queen. The tears of her repentance shall be as 
balm, to refresh all that is languishing—to quicken 
with new vigor that which the sun’s hot rays 
have made faint.” 

Comforted did Luna turn her away; and, be- 
hold! there fell around her that pleasant light in 
which yet she shimmers: she entered upon the 
still path, which yet she ever treads—the queen 
of light—the leader of the stars. Weeping over 
her own guilt, and feeling sympathy for every 
tear, she seeks whom she may quicken, she seeks 
whom she may comfort. 

Daughter of Beauty, beware of envy. Envy 
has thrown angels out of heaven: it hath dark- 
ened the moon, the fair form that adorns the 
night. 

THE RAT IN THE IMAGE. 
(AFTER THE CHINESE.) 

Hoan-Kong once asked his minister, Koang- 
Chong, what it was of which one needed to be 
most afraid in a state? Koang-Chong answered, 
“Prince, in my estimation there is nothing of 
which one ought to be more afraid than of what 
is called the rat in the image.” 

Hoan-Kong did not understand this compari- 
son. Koang-Chong explained it to him thus: 

“You are aware, Prince, that there are erected 
in many places images in honor of the genius of 
the place. Now, these wooden statues are in- 
variably hollow, and outside they are painted. 
But a rat had made his way into one of them, 
and no one knew how to have him driven ont. 
Fire they durst not make use of, lest it should 
kindle upon the wood of the image; and to put 
the statue ufider water would hardly do either, 
for fear the colors should be spoiled. And so 
the reverence with which they held the image 
was the means of covering and protecting the 
rat,” 

“ And who are these rats. in the staté?” asked 
Hoan- Kong. i 

“People who have neither merit no® Virtue,” 
said the minister, “and who, nevertt teas oy 
the favor of the monarch. They destroy all: 
people see and sigh over it, but one can not tell 
how to attack or get at them. They are the rats 
in the image.” 


_— 


When a founder casts a bell, he does not pres- 
ently fix it in the steeple, byg tries it with the 
hammer to see if there is apy flaw@ it. Christ 
does not, instantly after he has &nverted a man, 
convey him to heaven; but suffers him to be 
beaten upon by many temptations, and then ex- 
alts him to his crown. 





“WE’RE BEHIND TIME.” 

“ All promise is poor, dilatory man, 

And that through every stage: when young, indeed, 

In full content, we sometimes nobly rest, 

Unanxious for ourselves; and only wish, 

As duteous sons, our fathers were more wise. 

At thirty man suspects himself a fool; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan, 

At fifty chides his infamous delay, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve, 

In all the magnanimity of thought, 

Resolves, and re-resolves, then dies the same.” 

Y study was on the gecond floor, the window 

of which overlooked the great western road. 

which stretches from Exeter to Plymouth, through 
the beautiful scenery of South Devon. It was 
in the days of coaches that the event occurred of 
which we write. The steam-whistle had not 
riven the air of those lovely valleys, nor had the 
steam-horse terrified the unfamiliar natives by 
his frightful snortings; but coaches in gay colors, 
with crack whips, and gentlemanly-looking guards, 
which traveled at the rate of ten miles per hour, 
were the means of public transit offered to her 
Majesty’s liege subjects in those days. 

Like the steam-horses of more modern times, 
those old stages bore very significant names; 
among which were, I well remember, the “ Es- 
tafette,’ the “Telegraph,” and the “ Nonpareil.” 
This Nonpareil could boast of an amusing and 
clever guard, who, by the music of his key-bugle 


and his ready wit, made himself very agreeable 


to the passengers who patronized his coach, and 
also to the inhabitants of the towns and villages 
through which he made his daily passage. On 
one occasion the Nonpareil had halted on its 
journey for the change of horses, just opposite 
to my window; and I was attracted to it by the 
clatter attendant upon that operation. The horses 
were all fairly adjusted, the coachman had seated 
himself on his box, the leaders were pawing with 
their fore-feet, as if impatient of delay; when, 
on a sudden, the guard ran out, and, eyeing his 
watch, suddenly exclaimed, “ We’re behind time! 
Make haste, gentlemen.” In an instant there was 
a rush to the seats; crack went the whip, the 
horses’ hoofs clattered, the wheels rumbled on 
the pavement, and the Nonpareil was soon out 
of sight and hearing. But for some time I stood 
riveted to the spot, as by some supernatural in- 
fluence; and the words, “ We’re behind time,” 
echoed on my ear long after the guard’s horn had 
melted away in the distance. “ Behind time.” I 
felt as though I had been disturbed in a profound 
slumber by something very startling, and a num- 
ber of persons and scenes rushed before my vi- 
sion, in illustration of the guard’s rallying-word, 
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“ Behind time”? A schoolboy with his sachel 
passed, panting for breath, and sobbing at inter- 
vals; for he had been crying. He had lain too 
long in bed, and was too late for school. He was 
“behind time.” 

I then saw a youth, pensive and sad, returning 
to his home which he had left in the morning 
joyously. I asked him the cause of his sorrow. 
He replied, “I have been to seek a lucrative situ- 
ation, which ‘The Times’ paper announced this 
morning; but I was behind time at the office. 
Another had stepped in before me.” 

Scarcely had he passed, when I espied among 
the crowd a max of respectable attire, who had 
reached the meridian of life’s day. His coun- 
tenance bespoke intelligence and capacity to ac- 
complish something great; but he was dissatisfied 
with the slow process of rising by degrees, and 
had been waiting in the expectation that some 
golden opportunity would open up, in which he 
might display his talents, and seize the coveted 
prize of distinction and honor. But it had never 
come; and he was “ behind time.” 

There was another man “behind time,” because 
he did not consider the rapidity of its flight. He 
took no account of it. It rushed on and on 
toward the ocean of eternity, but he marked it 
not. He was like the traveler in an express 
train, who is carried on with a velocity which 
prevents him from gathering a correct idea of the 
scenes through which he passes; and although 
trees, and hedges, and churches, and houses, and 
parks, and mansions, and all the other features of 
English scenery, have adorned the path of the 
modern traveler, he can give no account of them. 
So the inconsiderate man, who now attracted my 
attention, had passed through fifty years, of fifty- 
two Lord’s days and three hundred and thirteen 
working days each; but he could give, alas! no 
account of them. * 

My attention next fell on a man who was 
sauntering along the street with a perfect air of 
indifference, as though life passed smoothly with 
him. His countenance was good-natured enough, 
and he was well enough respected in his neigh- 
borhood as a thorough easy-going man; but he 
had acquired the habit of putting off till to- 
morrow what might be done to-day. He hasa 
letter to answer; but it can be done,before post- 
time to-morrow. He has a bill to pay; but to- 
morrow will do just as well as to-day. There is 
a friend to call upon; but he can make the call 
on the morrow. And the habit has grown upon 
him till there is a whole pile of letters to answer, 
a whole file of bills unpaid, and a host of friends 





grieved through the neglect resulting rather 


from indolence than a cold heart. He is “behind 
time.’? 

I now beheld an artist seated in his studio. 
By his side was a broken statue. His counte- 
nance bespoke great consciousness of neglect and 
disappointment. He had labored for years at a 
splendid painting, which he confidently anticipa- 
ted would repay all his toil and skill; but when 
it was exhibited to the public eye, the vulgar 
taste rejected it. The hopes of anxious years 
were dashed; and now, unnerved, he is too dis- 
gusted to make another attempt. He is “behind 
time.” 

Scarcely had I turned away from this object, 
than I saw the death-bed of one who for years 
had occupied a seat in the house of God. She 
had attended the ministry of God’s house with 
marked regularity; knew the way of salvation 
in theory; had an undefinable pleasure in attend- 
ing upon the ordinances of religion; and had 
contributed in support of religious institutions, as 
well as assisted in working out those important 
auxiliaries of the Church. But she was not a 
member of the Church, although she intended to 
be; nor had she ever repented of her sins, al- 
though she had often purposed to do so. Sick- 
ness seizes upon her, and death follows in its 
train. It.is Sunday morning. The minister has 
been preaching to his people. A messenger 
awaits him, with an earnest request to visit a 
hearer who is dying. He hastens to the room; 
but only just in time to hear her say, “O, sir! 
you are too late! you are too late!” which meant 
that she herself was “behind time.” 

“Don’t tell me of to-morrow! 
There is much to do to-day, 
That can never be accomplish’d 

If we throw the hours away. 
Every moment has its duty; 

Who the future can foretell? 
Then why defer until to-morro 

What to-day can do as well? 
Don’t tell me of to-morrow! 

If we look upon the past, 
How much that we have left to do, 

We cam not do at last! 
To-day, it is the only time 

For all in this frail earth; 
It takes an age to form a life; 

A moment gives it birth.” 


London Christian Miscellany. 
—__o——_ 


RELIGION. 
ReELiGion is the firmament, the more one 
searches it, the more stars are seen; it is like the 
sea, the more one views it, the more boundless it 


appears. 
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THY WILL BE DONE. 


CELEBRATED divine of New England 

tells us that, soon after the death of his wife, 
his two lovely children were taken from him 
within a few hours of each other. “My cup of 
sorrow,” he says, “was filled to the brim. I 
stood a few moments and felt at first as if I could 
not submit to such a complicated affliction. My 
heart rose in all its strength against the govern- 
ment of God, and then suddenly sank under its 
distress in a way that greatly alarmed me. I 
sprang up and said to myself, ‘I am going into 
distraction; I must submit, or I am undone for- 
ever.” In a few moments I was perfectly calm 
and resigned to the will of God. I never enjoyed 
greater happiness than during that day and the 
next. My mind was full of God, and I used to 
look over toward the burying-ground and long 
for the time when I could be laid beside my de- 
parted wife and my little ones.” 


—_>— 


LEAVES FROM THE LINDEN GROVES. 


GERMAN LAYS TRANSLATED. 


THE HEART OF MAN. 


Tue heart of man is like the flower 

That blooms upon the grassy glade; 
To-day in glory bright and pure, 
To-morrow it may droop and fade. 

The flowers, I think they once were stars, 
And sparkled with celestial light: 

That’s why the blossoms mourn and weep 
When stars begem the summer night. 


Dropt from its shining place on high, 
Man’s heart is now a fallen star; 

And tearful is the gaze that eyes 

Its vacant home in heav’n afar. Bias. 


THE BELL IN THE HEART. 
(IMITATED.) 


‘l'une heart beats quick the livelong day; 
What can it mean? what does it say? 

It beats, my child, the dark night through; 
What says that throbbing heart to you? 

A quiet bell, with gentle tone, 

The good God gave thee for thine own: 

It hangs upon thy spirit’s door, 

And Jesus rings it more and more; 

And waiting still without he stays, 

And for an entranee kindly prays; 

And louder rings thine ear to win, 

And longs thou’lt cry, “ Come in, come in.” 


So beats thy heart day after day, 
Till its last pulse hath pass’d away. 











In that last pulse it slowly rang 

At heaven’s gate with solemn clang; 
And leaves thy spirit waiting there 
An answer to its final prayer. 


Christ says, “Come in, a welcome guest, 
I found with thee a pious rest. 

As thou lov’dst me, so loved I thee: 
Come, thy dear Savior’s face to see. 
Welcome to heaven’s eternal rest, 

Thou dearly loved and richly blest!” 


ScHEvRLIN. 


ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


Ture gazes on his swelling bales 
The merchant with delight; 

Here a poor fisher almost fails 
His broken nets to right. 


The sunshine there, and storm-clouds here, 
There silence, and here song; 

There glad return, here parting’s tear, 
And the last gaze so long. 


Two girls are seated on the strand: 
One weeps as o’er a grave; 

The other from her gentle hand 
Throws roses o’er the wave. 


The one, Woe’s sorrow-breathing child, 
Groans ’mid her inward strife, 

“O sea, O sea, so dark and wild, 
Thou’rt like, so like my life!’’ 

The other, Joy’s light, merry child, 
Knows naught of pain or strife; 

She smiles, ‘‘ O sea, so soft and mild, 
Thou’rt like, just like my life!” 

The sea flows on, it seemeth loth 
To heed or song or prayers; 

The sea flows on, ingulfing both 


The roses and the tears! Grun. 


NIGHT AT SEA. 


Tue night is still and clear, 
The land is far—how far! 
High, softly as in fear, 
Steals ev’ry glitt’ring star. 
It seems to me, O God, 
As o’ex the waters cold, 
My Jesus glorious trod, 
As once in days of old! 


And O! to sink I’m fain, 
Deep in the stilly sea, 

If so, I could but gain 
One nearer gaze on thee. 


To see thy face, dear Lord, 
Is all my longing’s sum; 

O speak the bidding word: 
“T come, my God, I come.” 
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A REVIEW OF MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 


BY REY. WM. H. FERRIS. 


Internal evidence of its imposture—Matter communi- 
cated—The spirits deficient in orthography, syntax, and good 
sense—Judge Edmonds preaching to the spirits of the dead— 
A spiritual poet plagiarizing—Franklin and Washington poet- 
izing from the “ spheres ”—A specimen from the “Telegraph ”— 
A gem from the “Spiritual Harbinger”—Another from the 
“Telegraph ”—The spiritual theory of creation—Of the origin 
of the human family—Appearance of spirits—Identity of elec- 
tricity and spirit—The spirits shaking hands—Feeling of the 
spirits—Councilman Kerrijan among the spiritualists—Thomas 
Paine in the spirit-world—The author’s interview with the 
spirits. 

E have already seen that the agents em- 

ployed in the work of spiritual communi- 
cation are such as to throw suspicion upon their 
performances. We have also seen that the 
method of communicating is so shrouded in dark- 
ness and incumbered with machinery as to make 
an intelligent faith exceedingly difficult. That, 
however, has a most powerful influence upon the 
minds of the credulous. A plain, common-sense 
religion has but few charms for such. They do 
not ask for the self-denying and the practical; 
but for the theoretical, the imaginative—some- 
thing to feed a morbid appetite for novelty— 
something vailed in mystery. Infidels may 
cavil at the sublime miracles of the Bible, but no 
other class has such a fatal propensity to believe 
without evidence. This will go far to account 
for the undeniable fact that such a large propor- 
tion of the spiritualists are made up from the 
ranks of the skeptical. 

In continuance of our INTERNAL EVIDENCE 
against this youthful error with gray hairs, we 
shall next speak of the 

MATTER COMMUNICATED. 

Our former arguments have rendered the 
whole system exceedingly doubtful, to say the 
least. And now, if we find the messages pur- 
porting to come from the spirits unimportant, 
absurd, and irreconcilable; if they exhibit an 
amount of folly and stupidity that would ex- 
clude any living man from respectable society, 
and doom him to the title of blockhead, how 
can the rappers expect us to yield a ready assent 
to their moral and theoretic teachings? 

If these messages are from eternity; if they 
are more important and true than the word of 
God; if they are the breaking forth of a new 
light through the clouds that vail the spirit- 
world—a light that shall eclipse, as is profanely 
asserted, the glory of Moses, and Elijah, and 
Isaiah, and the Messiah, then how weighty and 
sublime those messages must be! If Sinai thun- 
dered, and trembled, and flamed at the introduc- 





tion of the Jewish religion; if angels sang their | 


song of joy on the advent of the Messiah; if a 
star pointed to the manger where lay the new- 
born Son of the Virgin; if the heavens grew 
dark above his cross, and the rocks and graves 
opened beneath and around it; if death delivered 
up the captive dead, as the light of Christianity 
broke upon our world, what prodigies and won- 
ders might have been expected at the inaugura- 
tion of the “higher and more perfect revela- 
tions” of these “familiar spirits ”—revelations 
that were to supersede all that had been made 
before? 

A partial examination will show that in doc- 
trine, sentiment, and style, these messages are 
found wanting. Their teachings are full of in- 
accuracies, puerilities, nonsense, and contradic- 
tions. Spirits who, when in the “form,” were 
men of sense and learning, of taste and refine- 
ment, have suddenly forgot the orthography and 
syntax of their own language. If Professor Brit- 
ton and Judge Edmonds could establish a schooi 
for the spirits, to learn them some part of what 
they have forgotten since death, it would be a 
work of undoubted charity, and save those gen- 
tlemen the trouble of correcting so many ungram- 
matical messages. We must not suppose that 
the ignorance manifested by the communications 
results from the mediums; for we are distinctly 
told that they have nothing to do with the an- 
swers. Such men as Washington, Franklin, Dr. 
Olin, etc., seem to have lost most of their com- 
mon sense since death, and nearly all their 
knowledge of the correct use of the English 
language. It is a somewhat remarkable fact— 
which I leave the spiritualists to account for—that, 
however many spirits of different capacities may 
communicate with the same medium, the siyle of 
the messages are all the same; and the erroneous 
spelling is precisely like that of the medium when 
in the natural state. 

Judge Edmonds sets himself to work with 
commendable zeal to instruct the spirits of the 
dead about the world beyond the grave. He 
declares that about one hundred spirits of those 
lost in the ill-fated Arctic, steamer, appeared in 
his room soon after the disaster—that he plainly 
saw them, and conversed with several. One of 
them exclaimed, “Good God! Edmonds, can 
this be true? Is death, after all, what you said 
it was? Where am I? What must I do? 
Where am I going?” Then the same spirit, 
turning to a friend of the Judge, who was in the 
room, anxiously inquired, “Where am 1? What 
am I to do?’ Another one of these spirits said, 
“Friend Edmonds, is it true, then, this which I 
always thought an illusion of thy insane mind? 
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It truly seems so. I know I have died; but now 
i seem as much upon earth as ever I did. O! 
tell me what all this means, and what I am 
to do?’ The Judge could see the spirits, but 
they could not see each other, and ho very 
humanely preached them a sermon on their 
duty, kindly informing the spirits where they 
were, and what they must do. But if these 
spirits were as ignorant as the ermined spiritual- 
ist represents, how came so many of them to find 
out his residence so soon? Now, dear reader, 
if, when you pass the bounds of this life, you are 
so unfortunate as not to know who, or where, or 
what you are, come at once to New York and in- 
quire for Judge Edmonds; he will set you right. 

Spirits even forget how to spell their own 
names. Mr. John Wesley makes such sad havoc 
of his vernacular, that Professor Britton is under 
the necessity of correcting the communications 
from his spirit, before they are fit to be seen by 
the world. 

For two or three of the following specimens 
of the literary productions of spirits, I am in- 
debted to an excellent book, entitled, “Spirit- 
Rapping Unvailed,” by Rev. H. Mattison. 

A servant girl of Charlestown, Mass., who could 
neither read nor write, and who was under spirit 
influence, wrote a poem in a plain hand, which 
she was unable to read after it was written. The 
title of the production was, “ The Spirit Home;’ 
and it was published as a wonderful achieve- 
ment. It began thus: 

“There is a region lovelier far 
Than sages know, or poets sing; 
Brighter than summer’s beauties are, 
And softer than the tints of spring.” 

It is but fair to admit that this is a very credit- 
able poem, and coming from an illiterate girl, is 
truly wonderful. B3ut unfortunately for the pub- 
lishers of this modern miracle, the hymn was 
taken from a Baptist Psalm-Book. Either the 
girl, or the spirit, or the publisher must have 
practiced a little plagiarism in this case. The 
spirits are not a whit better poets than Montgom- 
ery or Bryant. The following specimens are 
from Washington and Franklin, signed by their 
respective names, and appearing under their own 
portraits. These spirits wrote the wonderful 
effusions through Mr. Harshman, who published 
a book of poetry fresh from the “spheres:” 

“The likeness of this portrait is to represent 

The likeness of man when he dwelt here below 

But the likeness of the spirit you would like to know, 

And this would be no more than I would like to show; 

But the mind is not prepared the likeness for to see, 


Of spirits from the angels’ home as bright as we. 
“B. Frangum.” 





“When the likeness of this portrait you see, 
Remember that it is to represent the likeness of me; 
But the spirit in its brightness you can not see, 

For it is now far above the brightness of thee. _ 
“@. Wasuinaton.” 


Can any one doubt that these specimens orig- 
inated in one mind, and that a very stupid one? 
What is the likeness of a portrait? But this is 
spiritual progression. What a libel on the dead! 

These mediums write any senseless jargon of 
words they please, or any heretical doctrine that 
is congenial to their corrupt hearts; sign the name 
of some eminent patriot, or pious divine, and 
send it out to the world as a voice from the dead. 
If they were thus to forge the names of living 
men, the law would hold them responsible: im- 
measurably worse is it to force the names of the 
virtuous dead to aid in the propagation of this 
monstrous fraud. 

If grandiloquence and mysticism are evidences 
of spiritual interposition, then we must give them 
credit for one evidence of the genuineness of 
their faith. Here is a specimen taken from the 
“ Spiritual Telegraph:” 

“Human beings, therefore, rudimentally only, 
vitalize the soul’s external covering, while the 
vital principle of each succeeding external is sup- 
plied by similar states of spiritual advancement. 
But there is a deeper mystery involved in this, 
that the soul germinates first with God, and pass- 
ing through all the spiral of the spiritual spheres, 
clothing itself with each successive capacity, af- 
finity, and spiritual identification, enters at last 
the physical external, having in its descent 
learned nothing, but only been clothed upon 
with capacities; thus having, at last—what do 
you think? An external physical? No; but a 
magnetic susceptibility, which is even still more 
removed from the spiritual principle, being of 
the earth’s vitality, and not of the vitality of an- 
imation, because the vital of the physical body 
would obtain no external, merely physical knowl- 
edge at all, had not the body an external of a 
metallic nature. It is this which is known as 
sensation.”’, 

Is it any wonder that the rappers, who are re- 
quired to receive and digest such productions, are 
thronging our lunatic asylums? 

But here is a spiritual gem, bathos and all, 
It is from the Spiritual Harbinger, printed at 
Rochester: 

“In the twelfth hour, the glory of God, the 
life of God, the Lord in God, the Holy Proced- 
ure, shall crown the Triune Creator with the 
perfect disclosive illumination; then shall the 
creation in effulgence above the Divine Sera- 
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phamal arise unto the dome of the disclosure in 
one comprehensive revolving galaxy of supreme 
created beatitudes.” 

No one will presume to doubt, that the me- 
dium who wrote this was eminently in the “ab- 
normal state.’ 

The following is from the Spiritual Telegraph: 

“Heaven is not a place, but a condition of 
mind. It may be a wide-spread landscape, dot- 
ted with hills, dales, and forests, with sparkling 
rivulets and fountains, [and yet not a place!] per- 
fumed by the breath of flowers, enlivened by the 
melody of birds, filled with pure and radiant 
angels, singing, dancing, and playing upon sweet- 
toned instruments; or, it may be one vast hall 
for scientific research, filled with tireless philoso- 
phers poring over their books and other instru- 
ments, in search of the hidden wealth of untold 
nature; or, it may be a field of combat, with 
opposing warriors arranged on either side, en- 
gaged in fierce encounter for the mastery; or, it 
may be a great eating-saloon, where many tables 
groan with rich and rare viands, for the pam- 
pered appetite of him whose happiness consists 
alone in pleasures of the palate.” 


This sensual heaven is so like that of Moham- . 


med, as to leave no doubt of its “Free-Love” 
origin. 

It is well known by those who have studied 
the philosophy of spiritualism, that they utterly 
reject the Bible account of creation. Take an 
example of the origin of the planetary system: 

“God, the Life in God, the Lord in God, the 
Holy Procedure, organized the first orb-creation 
in the form of appearing as one globular ovarium, 
which was the germ of the terrestrial universe 
of universes; and within the globular was the 
embryo of the external of the universal, imper- 
sonal creation, as one curvilinear ovarium; and 
within the curvilinear the germ of the external 
of the universal, personal, or intellectual crea- 
tion, in form of one vertical ovarium. In the 
beginning of the orb-formation, preparatory for 
man-formations, vehicles of the quickening spirit 
into intellectual formations, the universal concav- 
ity, and the universal convexity were co-infolded 
and encompassed in the universal zodiac, and 
within the concavity was the visible disclosure 
unto the germ of the terrestrial.” 

Gentle reader, be not alarmed, for this is but a 
small specimen of the transcendental nonsense 
with which foolish men are laboring to supplant 
the word of God. 

Mr. Arnold, a medium, who claims to get his 
messages from Jesus Christ, gives this account 
of the origin of the human family. It is taken 





from a pamphlet which he published by direc- 
tion of the spirits, entitled, “History of the 
Origin of All Things:” 

“Some ten or more [of vegetables or polyps] 
were selected for the first part of the process; 
their hydatids matured, and were monkeys. 
They were monkeys superior to their fellows, 
and were chosen for their superiority to be the 
rulers of large bodies or communities. From 
these ten or more two were selected who bore 
the bodies, called, or referred to, under the names 
of Adam and Eve, in the traditions of that 
event. All the race then existing submitted to 
their authority; and thus, all the beasts of the 
field, and fowls of the air submitted to Adam, 
by the submission of their masters, the monkeys, 
or primary animals. Thus man appeared; or, as 
it may be called, thus was he created. But the 
man of the antediluvian world was a very differ- 
ent being from the present man. He was larger, 
stronger, and more sensual. He was also six- 
fingered and six-toed, and bull-necked. He had 
a tail, and it was the apparitions of beings of an- 
tediluvian birth, that caused the popular notion 
of the appearance of evil spirits with tails. He 
also had horns, short and straight, proceeding 
from his forehead.” 

All this, and much more equally important 
and entertaining, purports to come from Him who 
spoke as never man spoke. We will not quarrel 
with Mr. Arnold and his coadjutors about their 
monkey origin, or the number of their fingers 
and toes, or the size and length of their horns 
and tails—this may be a matter of taste with 
them—but we do protest most solemnly against 
their tracing the pedigree of the respectable read- 
ers of the Ladies’ Repository through any such 
ignoble blood. We would suggest, that, as quite 
a large number of Mr. A.’s illustrious ancestry 
are still inhabitants of the forests of southern 
Africa, he be sent out by the spiritualists as a 
special missionary to ameliorate their condition, 
His relation to them will give him great ad- 
vantages for such a work, and he may be able to 
gather up some interesting historical details of 
the race. 

The Spiritual Telegraph publishes the follow- 
ing account of the appearance of spirits at one of 
their meetings: 

“ We have friends here near and dear, that 
would speak. Here stands one of medium 
hight, blue coat, light hat, light vest, and whis- 
kers round the fave, sunken eyes, little flesh. 
Here stands a woman, of medium hight, expres- 
sion full and florid; hair combed back, curls; 
false sleeves to her dress, some kind of a breast- 
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pin, dark and large. Would that I could de- 
scribe her dress! She considered it an evening 
dress—a kind of brown, a leaf flower upon it. 
We presume her to have been twenty-eight or 
thirty years of age. Ribbon round the waist, blue 
or green. Another man presents himself; white 
hair, very dark eyelashes, eyes deeply sunk in 
his head, particularly so, good hight, well pro- 
portioned; a light pale, something like a drab 
vest; rather pleasant expression; a little stooped 
when addressing persons; some deficiency about 
a tooth,” etc. 

No one acquainted at all with Swedenborg’s 
views of the spirit-world will fail to see the 
agreement between them and the views of the 
rappers. To find curls, and jewelry, and drab 
coats in the other world, will be strange; but to 
find that spirits have teeth—decayed ones—and 
for aught we know aching, too, exceeds all our 
notions of the proprieties of the future world. 

The rapomaniacs not only admit the agency 
of electricity in their performances, but they 
claim that electricity and spirit are the same. 

Davis, the seer, says, “I have observed with 
my spiritual perceptions, as many as eighteen spir- 
its present at one circle, in the city of Bridgeport, 
Conn.; and at the time of their actual presence 
with us, there was a large congregation of friendly 
spirits, who, from a distance of eighty miles, di- 
rected a mighty column of vital electricity and 
magnetism, which current penetrating all inter- 
mediate substances, passed through the roof and 
walls of the apartment where we were seated, 
and then by a process of infiltration, entered the 
fine particles of matter which composed the 
table, and raised it several successive times three 
or four feet from the floor.” 

The agent that produced this wonderful phe- 
nomenon, was “ vital electricity.” What is “ vital 
electricity?’ It is electricity organized into a 
living soul. In one of their works it is distinctly 
asserted that “spiritual life is electricity in its 
exceedingly refined state.” If, then, spirit is 
electricity, electricity must be spirit; and as we 
know of no difference in the element, all elec- 
tricity must be spirit, and all electricity must 
think. Then it is not the Lord who thundereth 
in the heavens, but a spirit in its rapid flight; 
sometimes, in its descent to earth, gliding down a 
lightning-rod, running along and melting tele- 
graph wires, splitting trees, rocks, and killing 
men. If Franklin had only known that it was 
a spirit that crept down his kite-string from the 
passing cloud, his wonder would have been equal 
to his joy. But it has not been given to one man 
or age to make every discovery. 
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Mr. Ballou, who, like many of his brethren, 
has lapsed from Universalism into spiritualism, 
says, in his book called “Spirit Manifestations,” 
“Mr. Wilcox, Mr. Scott, and several other indi- 
viduals of cool judgment and unquestionable 
moral integrity, testify that they have several 
times distinctly felt the grasp, pressure, and 
shake of a hand held out to them for that pur- 
pose by some spirit. Mr. Wilcox affirms that 
this has taken place, to his knowledge, more 
than one hundred times. Some hands are soft 
and velvet-like, and some of a harder consist- 
ence, marked by the peculiarities which dis- 
tinguished the person’s mortal hand; some 
hands are warmer, and others cooler; some moist, 
and others comparatively dry. Mr. Wilcox says 
he has frequently been permitted to feel of the 
hand, wrist, and part of the arm, as deliberately 
as he ever did one of flesh and blood. ‘I held 
my hand in open space, when it was not possible 
to be reached by any one present without alter- 
ing their position. I felt a hand as perfectly as 
that of a living person—the touch and separation 
of the fingers was plainly perceptible. It pur- 
ported to be the hand of my former wife. One 
of her hands was deformed by being badly burnt 
when a child—two of her fingers were bent in- 
ward toward the palm, and the nail on one 
finger was very short and thick. I then asked 
her to put her deformed hand into mine, which 
she immediately did; and then passed her finger 


with the thick nail over the palm of my hand, | 


as if to convince me of her identity.’ ” 

All this may be consistent with the honesty of 
Mr. Wilcox. He may have been excited; or he 
may have been imposed upon by others present 
in a dark room; but we can vindicate his moral 
integrity only at the expense of his judgment 
and good sense. 

The following incident, taken from a daily 
paper, will throw some light upon these dark- 
room performances. It occurred in the rooms 
where the Davenport family had been giving 
their so-called spirit manifestations—consisting 
of musical instruments being played upon and 
moved about in a dark room, etc.: 

“Tt seems that Councilman Kerrigan, together 
with his ‘staff, have for some time been attend- 
ing the exhibition of these mediums to satisfy 
themselves whether they were attributed to the 
right origin. On this occasion the Councilman, 
soon after entering the room, got in a creeping 
posture, and quietly worked his way among the 
musicians, when he suddenly caught hold of one 
who was playing a tambourine, and then being 
hit upon the head, and willing to take a ‘hand 
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in’ any thing of that kind, replied by a blow, 
and then retired among the audience. The in- 
strument was then thrown, and came in contact 
with an old gentleman; Kerrigan threw the in- 
strument back again, which hit the medium, who 
asked if it was the work of spirits. He replied, 
No; the instrament was thrown at him, and he 
threw it back. Quiet being restored, the per- 
formance went on as before, when the Council- 
man brought a dark-lantern, which he had with 
him, into requisition, revealing the mediums 
playing on various instruments. The audience 
sprang to their feet amid much laughter, cheers, 
and confusion.” The result was the conviction 
and punishment of the impostors. 

The spirits not only carry their physical infirm- 
ities to the world beyond the grave, but their 
golden ornaments. In that notoriously bad book, 
written by Rev. C. Hammond—another Univer- 
salist preacher—entitled, “Thomas Paine in the 
Spirit-World,” it is stated that when Paine met 
his paramour in that world, he found upon her 
hand the same ring which he had given her in 
this life, with her name graven upon it! 

Paine, in his peregrinations through the world 
of spirits, saw a banner. He was asked, “ Dost 
thou see the eagle perched upon the banner?” 
Paine answers, “I see! Many in one.” Has 
some thievish spirit stolen the banner of the 
United States? 

Paine is supplied with a chisel, mallet, square, 
and plumb. Then he is lectured and conducted 
from apartment to apartment, and from temple 
to temple; a regular induction into a masonic 
lodge. He thus describes what he saw: 

“Directly behind me stood a long line of war- 
riors with broken spears, and rusty guns without 
locks.” After being armed himself with a bow 
and arrows, with sling and stones, “the whole 
circle ascended and were introduced into a man- 
sion resting on twenty-four pillars, polished as 
smooth as glass. On the right was the repre- 
sentation of a little child leading a lion, and a 
wolf nursing a lamb; on the left was a wounded 
serpent, with a spike driven through his head 
and clinched in a rock.” 

If heaven is peopled by superannuated war- 
riors, by lions, wolves, and serpents, as well as 
licentious and drunken infidels, it may not, after 
all, be quite so desirable a place; but then it is 
some relief that the serpent is spiked to a rock! 

We have presented enough of the substance 
of these pretended communications from spirits, 
to show their real character. Can any one be- 
lieve such a host of absurdities? Will any one 
madly leap into this abyss of nonsense? 
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I will conclude this number by a single state- 
ment of an interview I had with one of the me- 
diums, in Broadway, New York, last September. 
This lady had advertised herself as a superior 
agert of the spirits. A friend accompanied me. 
The medium—a girl about eighteen or twenty 
years of age—sat down to a table, under one side 
of which, and beneath the carpet, were several 
foldings of thick cloth; at the same time chat- 
ting carelessly with an acquaintance of hers, and 
laughing. At her request I drew up to the table 
and laid my hands upon it, looking sufficiently 
grave. She then asked if the spirits were there? 
three tips, which signified yes. “ Will they com- 
municate?” “Yes.” Iwas then informed that 
I could ask the spirit questions. I saw at a sin- 
gle glance that the tips were made by the me- 
dium; but resolved that my countenance should 
tell no tales. I then asked, Who is the spirit? 
By request I wrote several names, and held my 
pencil on one; but there was no answer. Of 
nervous twitches and distortions of the medium, 
there were enough. I was an entire stranger. 
She looked at me; but 1. was unreadable. She 
expressed her surprise—‘ Never knew the spirits 
to act so before;” and said in a manner very like 
that of a cross mother speaking to a stubborn 
child, “Spirit, what is the matter? Why won’t 
you communicate?” She tried in vain to draw 
me into conversation, and finally said, “I saw the 
name of Elizabeth.” Wishing to help her along 
a little, I told her I had no such name written; 
but as I had lost a friend of that name, I would 
write it. When it was written, I held my pencil 
on it, but there was no reponse. As fifty cents 
depended upon the answer, I kept up good hope, 
especially as the spirits are known to be exceed- 
ingly fond of money. I then proposed putting 
my pencil on another name. I did so; and after 
considerable delay, the answer came. Then I 
had the name—it was that of a gentleman friend, 
with a large family, who had been dead four 
years, and was about fifty years of age at the 
time of his decease, which occurred in New York 
city. I then inquired, How long have you been 
dead? Answer: Five years. Where did you 
die? Answer: In Albany. In what state? An- 
swer: Connecticut. Of what disease? Answer: 
Fever—this was correct. When were you born? 
Answer: 1828. Are you male or female? An- 
swer: Female. Married or single? Answer: Sin- 
gle. While I was asking these questions the 
medium was anxious to know whether the an- 
swers were correct. I declined informing her. 
I then wrote a number of questions, requiring 


a positive affirmative or negative answer, rel 
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inquired if the spirit would respond to them by 
my putting the pencil upon them, without my 
stating them. The answer was, yes. Here are 
the questions and answers: 
Is spirit-rapping a delusion? Yes. Are the 

mediums impostors? Yes. Are the spirits all 
good? Yes. Are they spirits of devils? No. 
Are they spirits of dumb animals? Very vio- 
lently—tip, tip, tip. Are the spirits of the dead 
entirely removed from this world? Yes. Are 
there any spirits? Yes. Is Professor Britton— 
editor of the Spiritual Telegraph—a ghost? 
Yes. Are the spirits all in hell? Yes. Are 
they all spirits of devils? Yes. (This question 
was written twice, by mistake, and answered 
both ways.) Will all the mediums and spirit- 
rappers go to perdition? Yes. Here she wanted 
to know if the answers were satisfactory. I 
offered to read; but she did not care to hear. 
I stated a few of the questions and answers, and 
the spirit fled; all her efforts could not get an- 
other “tip.” I asked the spirit to spell out its 
own name; but it would not. The medium was 
confused and offended, and the spirit took offense 
just when she did. Her ladyship was in a pet, 
and said, quite tartly, “ You are a skeptic, I know. 
ZI had nothing to do with answering the ques- 
tions; the spirit answered, and not me. If the 
answers are not correct it is not my fault. If I 
had known what the questions were, I would 
have answered them just as the spirit did.” I 
paid her fifty cents and retired, well satisfied with 
my experiments among the spirits. 

In a subsequent paper we shall view some 
other aspects of this wide-spread and pernicious 
delusion. 


—>——- 


POPERY DEFINED. 

F I might define it shortly, it is a religion that 

holds that sanctity is not in the man, but in 
the office; not in clean hands and pure hearts, 
but in an unbroken succession. It is a religion 
that worships the altar instead of God; that 
trusts in the crucifix instead of Christ; that sub- 
stitutes maceration of the flesh for mortifica- 
tions of the passions; that makes a powerful 
stomach the test of a pure conscience; that makes 
length of fasting an atonement for shortness 
' of creed; that bows down the soul by ceremo- 
nies, instead of captivating it by love; a faith 
of broad phylacteries; a cleansing the outside 
of the platter and genuflections; in contrast to 
that sublime faith, the sentiment of which is, 
“God is a Spirit, and He must be worshiped in 





| spirit and in trath."—Dr. Cumming. 





BY MARY FRANCES TYLER. 


Nor to the man of dollars, 
Not to the man of deeds, 
Not to the man of cunning, 
Not to the man of creeds, 
Not to the one whose passion 
Is for a world’s renown, 
Not in a form of fashion 
Cometh a blessing down. 


Not unto land’s expansion, 
Not to the miser’s chest, 
Not to the princely mansion, 
Not to the blazoned crest, 
Not to the sordid worldling, 
Not to the knavish clown, 
Not to the haughty tyrant, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


Not to the folly blinded, 


Not to the steeped in shame, 


Not to the carna!-minded, 
Not to unholy fame; 
Not in neglect of duty, 


Not in the monarch’s crown, 


Not at the smile of beauty, 
Cometh a blessing down. 


But to the one whose spirit 


Yearns for the great and good; 
Unto the one whose storehouse 


Yieldeth the hungry food; 
Unto the one who labors, 

Fearless of foe or frown; 
Unto the kindly-hearted 

Cometh a blessing down. 


a 


OUR FRIENDS. 


BY A. C. ROSE. 


Our friends are flowers, blooming fair, 
Beside our pilgrim way; 
And shedding fragrance on the air, 
At dawn and eve of day. 


Some bloom beside us as we go, 
Through pathless deserts drear; 

Or where the smiling streamlets flow, 
Our drooping hearts to cheer. 


And some, from o’er the rugged cliff, 
In graceful beauty bend; 
And, smiling, say, “ This toilsome life 
In paradise shal] end.” 


And others, opening by the tomb, 
As we lay down to die, 

Are but our angel-friends, that come 
To bear us to the sky. 


_—— 


Deatu’s but a path that must be trod, 
If man would ever pass to God.— Parnell. 











COMETH A BLESSING DOWN. 
































JARED’S WIFE.* 
BY ALICE CARY. 
“TJ7ELL, what have you concluded?’ he 

\ asked, briskly rubbing his hands together 
before the blazing fire, on his return. 

“Why, what is your hurry?” asked his mother; 
and she went on to say that she and his father 
had thought nothing about it. 

“You would think about it,” said Jared, “if 
your house was as cold as Cyntha Donalson’s— 
not a speck of fire was there on her hearth.” 

“Dear me, that is too bad!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Boardman; “why did not one of us think to ask 
her to remain all night?’ she added, thought- 
fully, folding away her work. 

“Sure enough, why did not one of us think to 
ask her?” said Mr. Boardman; “it seems to me 
we never think of what we should.” 

Perhaps he thought, if they had been think- 
ing of what they should, early in the evening, 
they would not have been so uncharitable to 
poor Cyntha as they were. 

“ She does look a little as her mother used to,” 
mused Mrs. Boardman; and seeing that her hus- 


band did not reply, she continued, “Don’t she, | 


John?” 

“A very little,” he replied dryly. 

“Yes,” continued the wife, “she looks a good 
deal as her mother used to.” 

The apples and cider remained on the table 
untouched, and Jared resumed his book no more 
that night; but after remarking two or three 
times, at intervals, that the wind blew very hard, 
retired moodily to bed. 

Mrs. Boardman sat by the fire that night long 
after the last flame had expired, and thought to 
herself, and cried to herself, and as she thought 
and cried her heart softened more and more, and 
old impressions came out more and more dis- 
tinctly. She remembered then and there a thou- 
sand kind and neighborly charities which Mrs. 
Donalson had rendered her from time to time— 
charities which she caught no glimpse of, when 
she and her husband had talked of the Donal- 
sons last. She made a thousand excuses for 
what she had always, till then, called their bad 


| management; and she saw numerous instances 


in which she might have benefited her neighbors 
greatly without especially injuring herself. She 
wished now she had embraced every opportunity 
for good, and sincerely lamented that she had 
not gone to look at her poor friend’s dead face 
before it was hidden forever. Very penitent, 





*Concluded from page 79. 
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very humble, very grateful for blessings, she 
retired to her pillow at last, half wishing and 
half dreading the morning, when Cyntha and 
her proposition must be considered. 

When Jared was called to breakfast, he could 
no where be found; and on further search, the 
tracks of his shoes were discovered going through 
the snow toward where Cyntha lived. 

He looked earnestly another way when he 
excused himself to his mother, by saying he did 
not know why—in fact, he could not imagine 
any cause for it, but he had felt just like rising 
early that morning, and happening to look toward 
Cyntha’s house, and happening to see that she 
had no smoke, he happened to remember that 
she had no wood, and ran over to prepare a little 
for her—he did not remain one moment longer 
than was necessary. 

Breakfast passed, and the daily routine of labor 
began without any reference having been made 
to Cyntha. “Well, John,” said Mrs. Boardman, 
when she could endure suspense no longer—and 
as if she were recalling her thoughts from a great 
way off—“ have you thought any thing about the 
young woman?” 

“What young woman?” he answered, after a 
long pause. 

“Why, Cyntha Donalson, to be sure,” replied 
Mrs. Boardman. 

“Why, yes, I believe I have thought of her 
once or twice,” he said. 

“And what have you concluded about her 
proposal ?”” 

“O, I don’t know; I have not thought much 
about it.’ And he added, after a moment, 
“What have you concluded?” 

Mrs. Boardman had not thought much about 
it either, and had not arrived at any conclusion. 
This was what they said; but the truth was, both 
had thought a great deal about it, and both had 
arrived at the same conclusion. 

Jared thought, for his part, that Cyntha might 
very likely freeze to death while they deliberated. 
That night the window of the old house where 
she had lived was dark, as well as the hearth, 
and she, herself, with eyes in which sorrow and 
cheerfulness contended, sat thinking in the corner 
at Mrs. Boardman’s. All the evening Jared read 
his book, quite unconscious, as it seemed, of 
Cyntha’s presence. 

Strong prejudice is not overcome in a moment, 
and the sudden and sympathetic opening which 
had been made in the hearts of the elder Board- 
mans, gradually closed again. Not that Cyntha 
did not do all she could do, all any one could 
have done, but merely from the force of old 
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thoughts and habits of observation. If she did 
any thing well, they detracted something from the 
credit due, by saying they knew no reason why 
she should not do well; and if she admired this 
or that, they supposed she would like very well 
to have it given to her. 

When the first month of her servitude was 
about expiring, the careful Mrs. Boardman hinted 
the expediency of discharging her—not for any 
lack of duty—not for any fault at all; but only 
to economize for Jared’s sake. She did not 
know what wages Cyntha expected, but she sup- 
posed a little more than any one else had. 

Why she expected this she never inquired of 
herself; but the truth was, it was simply from 
her old habit of attributing nothing good toa 
Donalson. 

After due consultation, husband and wife con- 
cluded it was neither safe nor worth while to say 
any thing to Cyntha as to her expectations, but 
only to offer her what she had earned, according 
to their own estimation; and they were sure they 
ought to be the most correct judges of the worth 
of what they had received. 

Accordingly, when Cyntha’s first month was 
fully expired, and more than fully expired, it be- 
ing the third day evening of the second month, 
the mistress took from her pocket four dollars, 
and counting them from one hand into the other, 


inquired of Cyntha if she was satisfied with the | 


amount. She took occasion to do this in the 
presence of her husband, for she had resolved in 
her mind the expediency of having him by, to illus- 
trate and enforce the justice, if need were, of her 
proceeding. When, however, she confronted the 
modest eyes and industrious hands of the young 
girl, she softened what she had intended to say 
to the inquiry, whether or not so trifling a sum 
would meet her expectations. 

Poor Cyntha had no expectations—“ What 
right had she to have?’ Mrs. Boardman had 
remarked a dozen times; but when she reached 
forth her hand, not to take the money, but to put 
it by, and raised her voice, not to say the sum 
met her expectations, but to say she did not ex- 
pect any thing, nor want any thing, the reserve 
force of dislike with which tl. proud woman had 
fortified herself gave way, and she stood ashamed 
and abashed before the more generous and noble 
nature than her own. It was too bad, she said 
that night, and said with tears, that Cyntha 
should be working so hard, and all for nothing. 
Mr. Boardman said it did seem a little hard, but 
then she had been used to work for nothing; and 
after all, she had a very good home: he sup- 
posed, however, she never thought of that. 





Thus presented, the wife reconciled herself to 
the non-payment of the girl’s wages, and she 
worked on as before. 

She quieted her conscience by good intentions: 
some time when they had more to spare, and 
after Jared was married and settled, she meant to 
make Cyntha a nice present—this she ventured to 
hint toward the close of the second month. 

“O, how good yon are!” exclaimed Cyntha, 
hiding her wet eyes, “but I don’t want any thing 
now, or ever, more than I have; such a delight- 
ful home!” 0, it was better and more than she 
deserved! she said. 

“What a generous, noble-hearted girl Cyntha 
is!” said Mrs. Boardman to her husband, shortly 
after making to her the offer of a nice present 
some time. The husband answered nothing; he 
could not contradict the assertion, and he would 
not sanction it; and she presently went on 
thoughtfully, “I wonder what Jared’s wife will 
be like?’ Very happy and very cheerful was 
Cyntha for the most part; but especially was she 
so when the evening came, and she sat with her 
knitting by the fireside, after the old folks were 
gone to their own room, and when Jared—the 
handsome, genial Jared—read aloud from some 
favorite book, pausing now and then to translate 
a Latin passage, or to simplify a complicated one, 
to the fancied capacity of his listener. 

Sometimes he paused, too, over sentimental 
portions of his reading to enlarge rather than 
elucidate, and inquire whether Cyntha’s sympa- 
thies were with the author. 

He had read a great many times, perhaps to 
astonish Cyntha with some display of his learn- 
ing, perhaps in the hope of amusing her, for his 
nature was generous, and we all feel more or less 
the necessity of doing something for some body, 
before he paused to simplify or seek participa- 
tion in his enjoyment at all. By degrees he 
came down from translating the Latin to elucid- 
ating the intricate, and then to seeking sympathy 
in the sentimental, not for himself—of course 
not—but for the author he read. One night he 
stopped at the close of a paragraph embodying 
the idea that we better love the whole world for 
having first loyed some one individual with all 
the power of our nature—stopped, and exclaim- 
ing, “It is true,” continued, after a moment, “ Do 
you agree with me, Cyntha?” 

He did not say, do you agree with the author, 
but with me. Cyntha replied that she did not 
know; and, forgetting her work, she folded her 
hands quietly in her lap, and with downcast eyes 
sat quite lost in thought—so lost that she blushed 
deeply when the responsive silence of Jared 
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recalled her, and she saw his eyes fixed on her 
as she had never seen them fixed on her before, 
as he sat with one elbow resting on the table, 
and one hand showing imperfectly through his 
handsome black curls. 

She blushed, and began hastily folding away 
her work. 

“But you have not told me whether you agree 
with me,” repeated Jared, loosening his hand 
from h‘s half-tangled curls, and tightening it 
about i st of Cyntha. 

She withdrew it pettishly, replying that she 
could not tell what she did not know, and that 
she had not thought of what he asked about. 

“Then think about it now,” answered Jared, 
without releasing the hand he had imprisoned. 
Cyntha tossed her head a little disdainfully, and 
replied it was not her pleasure. 

“ And what is your pleasure, pray?” answered 
Jared, laughing, “it is for my pleasure you must 
think, and tell me what you think.” 

“TI had forgotten,” said Cyntha, in proud hu- 
mility, resigning her hand to its keeper, and 
sinking from the hight she had drawn herself up 
to, “I had forgotten my position and yours; but 


I am now quite ready tu obey your commands, so. 


far as is in my power.” 

She spoke with a pride and spirit which Jared 
had seen no indication of before; there was a 
simple speaking of her name, an earnest looking 
into her face, and then releasing the hand as from 
an audacious confinement, he turned away 4s 
one whose injured innocence only she couil 
strengthen and bind up. 

Cyntha did not seem to see the half-reproach- 
ful and half-penitent expression in the young 
man’s facc; she did not heed it, but without the 
utterance of even a good-night, retired to her own 
chamber. 

When the door was closed she heartily wished 
herself back again—wished she had replied dif- 
ferently—feared she had offended poor Jared; 
and, finally, went to sleep with tear-wet eyes, 


| sighing to the silence, and wishing herself in 


some distant part of the world, and that she had 
never seen Jared. She was very sure she did 
not care any thing about him, and she was 
equally sure she would make him understand it 
before long. And here let me advise you, ladies, 
who may chance to be ina similar state of mind, 
not to try the experiment; it is exceedingly haz- 
ardous. As she puffed her hair in the morning, 
Cyntha resolved that she would push her caution 


| to the extreme—she would give no slightest at- 
| tention to Jared—she would neither smile nor 


| Say good-morning; if he spoke to her she would | 


| 
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not seem to hear him, but would attégd to her 
duties, O, so faithfully! She would never. cease 
till the last farthing was paid, and the Board- 
mans should make all their own terms, too, and 
not till they said they were repaid, and more 
than repaid, could she seem to come up to an 
equality with them, by doing what she felt 
would be humbling herself to their level; for 
she, no more than they, was all-forgiving. 

When there came a feeling of real kindness 
and pity into Mrs. Boardman’s heart, the tiger in 
the nature of Cyntha lay very sleek, and wery 
soft; but the moment she felt a return of that 
lady’s accustomed self-sufficiency and superior- 
ity, her subdued nature was true to itself, and 
she resolved that, biding the time, it should rise 
to its own proper hight. 

Poor young woman! her triple armor of in- 
difference began to give way, when, after half an 
hour’s working and waiting, she saw nothing of 
Jared. It was a bright, sunshiny morning, the 
first of February, when country people begin to 
think of sugar-making, and gardens, and other 
spring work; but Cyntha’s heart grew heavy 
when she saw the snow coming down in bright 
drops from the eave, and yet heavier when the 
first blue-bird hopped and twittered under the 
window—she did not know why, she did not try 
to know why—she was sorry, and that was all. 

Breakfast was ready long before Mr. Boardman 
came; but Jared came not then. 

There was a noise of hammering and driving 
at the old house where Cyntha used to live. 
She could see the low roof coming off, and the 
old picket-fence about the door-yard coming 
down; and she said to herself, that was enough 
to make her sad; perhaps she did not even 
dream it was as much the knowledge of what 
was to be, as the memory of the past, that made 
up a feeling of dissatisfaction and sorrow in her 
bosom. 

“Come, mother, we will not wait for Jared 
this morning,” said Mr. Boardman, taking his 
place at the table, “he is so interested in his new 
house, I shall not be surprised if he forgot the 
breakfast altogether.” 

Cyntha tried to smile, but it was such a wan, 
ghastly smile as it made you sad to see. She 
tried to think of the hearth as it used to be, and 
of all that were gone from it, never, never to be 
seen in this world any more: “There is nothing 
now I can do for them,” she said to herself, “ but 
poor little Lenny, I must work and hope for 
him.” There was nothing else in the world for 
her to live for, or to care about. No one else to 
care about her, she felt, and gratingly through 
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her aroused and sensitive tenderness sounded the 
hammering and the driving, and like a thin 
cloud in the sky of the future was the shadow 
of Jared. Mrs. Boardman seemed overflowing 
with life; if it had been the first spring-time 
of the world, she could not have looked on the 
bursting buds and the rainy sunshine more de- 
lightfully. How many things she had to say, 
and how many to do, and all had reference in 
some way to the marriage and settlement of 
Jared. Their own house needed repairs and im- 
provements to be sure, but what of that? Every 
interest was subordinate to that of Jared, and his 
wife, that was to be. 

Cyntha sat silent over her coffee, musing and 
musing. She was not well—the driving and 
hammering made her head ache, she thought— 
but in truth there was an unrest in her heart that 
made her head ache. 

The breakfast was nearly concluded when 
Jared bustled in, with cheeks glowing, and eyes 
reflecting the light of the beautiful hope that 
was beckoning him on. He had so many sug- 
gestions and so many plans, was so engrossed, 
in fact, with himself, that he saw not the little, 
quiet Cyntha at all. She might have spared 
herself the pain of planning a cold reserve. 
Jared forgot even to say good-morning. She 
wished the winter were all to come again, with 
its bitter snows and winds, and bright evening 
fires; and it pained her acutely when Jared 
hoped and prophesied thaws and flowers. Even 
in the clouds he saw omens favorable to his 
wishes, 

Many times during that day Cyntha wiped the 
tears from her eyes. She had no body to love 
her, no body to care for her in the world, but 
poor little Lenny, and he must be far from her. 
All her hopes, all her dosires were driven back to 
her own heart, and to him. For two or three 
evenings Jared was away busy with matters con- 
nected with his new house, and Cyntha sat alone, 
working on with heavy hands. Jared had never 
said to her he was to be married in the coming 
May—it was talked of in the family, and an 
understood thing; but it seemed strange that he 
never spoke of it to her—why she never al- 
luded to the fact herself, she did not know. 

One night as she sat busy with her needle, for 
Mrs. Boardman, who had so many things to be 
done before the middle of March, when it was 
understood Miss Caroline Bailey was to visit the 
family in which she was shortly to be wedded— 
she sat working by the candle, and wishing that 
she had a home, when unexpectedly Jared came 
in, “Well, Miss Industry,” he said, “how goes 
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the world with you?’ and his tone seemed to 
imply that all went well with him. 

“Happily enough, thank you,” replied Cyntha, 
scarcely lifting her eyes from her work. 

“ Happily!” he repeated, “I am glad to hear it;” 
and he went on to say, as he mended up the fire, 
that she might as well lay by her work, and give 
herself a moment’s rest, as he did not often see 
her do. “Come,” he urged, bringing the split- 
bottomed rocking-chair to the fireside, “let me see 
your hands idle, for once.’ Perhaps he will 
read to me as he used, thought Cyntha, and fold- 
ing her work she seated herself in the glow of 
the blazing wood. He did not read, however, 
but after a little commonplace remark, took the 
seat she had vacated, and, wishing her the bright- 
est dreams in the world, said carelessly he had 
letters to write. He did not say a letter to my 
sweetheart, but Cyntha felt it was so, and why 
she did not rally him upon his shy procedure she 
knew not. Why she felt offended and injured, 
she knew not—she had no right to feel so—she 
was a poor, humble dependent, and from the 
first she had known that Jared was engaged, and 
in all outward advantages so much above her. 

It was not for her to sit in the glow of the fire, 
and quietly she glided away. 

“Call me early,” said Jared, as she went, “I 
must gain time to post these letters to-morrow.” 
He did not say this letter, and why did he not? 
He had never said that Cyntha was any thing to 
him; but the tone and tenor of many and many 
an evening had said to her all that words never 
can say—they had said to her heart that Jared 
was happy in her presence, and that she knew 
she had been happy in making him so. 

To him, however, the intercourse with Cyntha 
was but pastime on the wayside, as he hastened 
toward the great, the real enjoyment of his life. 
So he thought. 

We do not always know what great and real 
enjoyment is, and Jared did not know till he 
learned. 

If any one had said, “ You are in love with 
Cyntha Donalson, and Miss Bailey is but an 
idea,’ he would have indignantly refuted the 
calumny. 

And the hammering and the driving went on, 
and daily the old house was growing so bright, 
and so new, and Jared was so happy; but his 
happiness, he conceived, was but the shadow of 
that which was to be. One day at dinner Mr. 
Boardman said to Cyntha that he had that morn- 
ing heard the village doctor praising her beauty, 
and that, judging from his enthusiasm, he was 
afraid he would be carrying her off before long. 
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“Humph!” exclaimed Jared indignantly, “he 
I should like to see him under- 


carry her off! 
take it.” 

“And what difference does it make to you, 
pray, who carries her off?’ said his mother, 
sharply. 

“A good deal,” he replied ingenuously, and 
blushing deeply as he spoke. 

“That is strage, too,” Mrs. Boardman said, 
and she continued, “What do you think your 
Caroline would say?” 

The tender red in Jared’s cheek now grew 
dark with displeasure, as he replied that he 
neither knew nor cared what Miss Bailey would 
think; and then half ashamed of the feeling he 
had shown, he went 6n to say in simple truth, he 
did not want any one to carry Cyntha away— 
he wanted her always to live where she was, and 
remain Cyntha Donalson. 

It was a feeling hard to reconcile with the ex- 
isting state of things, perhaps, and yet the reader 
may in part appreciate it. He did not expect to 
marry Cyntha, he did not wish to, and yet the 
thought of her marrying another, brought with 
it a sensation that was not quite agreeable. 

The afternoon was sunny, and the grass begin- 
ning to lean lovingly toward the warmth from 
southern nooks and protecting walls; the parlor 
of the new house was quite finished, and Mrs. 
Boardman was to walk over and see it. 

“Won’t you go, too, Miss Industry?’ asked 
Jared, timidly glancing at Cyntha, who went 
noiselessly about her work. 

He spoke as if he did not expect her to com- 
ply, for he felt, in spite of himself, that he was 
adding insult to injury in showing the poor 
homeless girl so sweet a home to admire and 
retire from. 

She answered meekly that she would like to 
go if she could be spared from her duties. 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Boardman, “ your duties 
can be attended afterward.” 

Jared snatched her hood from the wall, saying 
it was a pity if pleasure must be subservient to 
duty always, and for his part he was sure Cyn- 
tha was always busy enough to satisfy any rea- 
sonable demand. 

“To be sure,” replied the mother, “I am not 
implying any want of duty; Cyntha has never 
failed to give me entire satisfaction.” But, after 
all, the praise seemed wrung from her and given 
grudgingly. 

Cyntha was not selfish, and she could rejoice in 
the happiness of others, if she had none of her 
own to be glad in, and it was in no feigned de- 
light that she clapped her hands, and ran from 
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room to room, and from door-yard to garret, 
praising every thing and pleased with every 
thing. It was like having a glimpse of heaven; 
she must be shut out from it directly, but the 
glimpse was so bright, what must it be to those 
who were permitted to remain! She could not 
quite say, what will it be to you and your wife, 
Jared? But she was quite sure she should learn 
to say it; she had never stopped long to mourn 
over what might be, but had striven to make the 
best of what was, and she determined to do so 
now. Nothing was wrong—every thing was 
right. O, so beautiful! “And if it is so to me,” 
she said at last, as Jared smiled at her enthusi- 
asm, “what must it be to her for whom it has 
all been made!” She could say all but wife. 
Jared thought what great delight it would give 
him to hear such praise from the lips of Caroline, 
not once suspecting how delighted he was in 
hearing the praises of Cyntha. 

She could not imagine any thing needful to 
make the cottage a paradise, but a little simple 
furnishing, afew pots of flowers and some birds, 
“and your smile, Jared,” she added, “to light it 
all up.’ She could say so to him now, for she 
had been looking reality steadily in the face, and 
clearing away a dream for the basis of some sep- 
arate and substantial fortune. 

Jared’s cheek suffused with a tender glow at 
her words, and he felt what sweeter sensations 
would thrill his heart to hear Caroline repeat the 
same thing. Mrs. Boardman had expected the 
expression of envious and jealous feelings on the 
part of her dependent, as Cyntha was pleased to 
call herself; but when she heard her generous 
praise, and saw her noble forgetfulness of her 
own condition, her heart was touched, and she 
said to her that she would some time have a 
home as pretty as that. 

“T hope so,” she replied; and she added gayly, 
“T wonder if the doctor has as good taste as 
Jared?” 

That night the young man read his book very 
earnestly, very silently, though he never turned 
a leaf. But Cyntha no sooner began folding her 
work than he suddenly discovered a passage he 
would like to read aloud. 

“Make haste, then,” she said, “for sleep is a 
pleasant thing to me.” 

Jared’s look was offended as he answered, “So 
you prefer sleep to talking with me, do you? O, 
very well, I have no wish to detain you against 
your will!” 

There was all the old fascination in the words, 
but Cyntha had put on defensive armor, and she 
meant it should not be idly worn; and quietly 
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going on with her preparations, she said he 
should have read earlier if he had any thing to 
read. However, she did not object to remaining 
a short time. 

Jared did not know as he had any thing to 
read, or to say, either, that was worth her hear- 
ing; he was sure he had not, if she had any 
very sweet thoughts of her own to cherish in ref- 
erence to the doctor, or any body else. 

Playfully Cyntha drew a stool to his feet, and 
sitting down, said she waited patiently for his 
wisdom. 

The sisterly and familiar fashion of her ap- 
proach was not at all to the young man’s liking; 
and he replied that he knew very well that his 
wisdom was nothing to her without being told so. 
He was foolish for thinking he could afford her 
any pleasure, and prayed that she would pardon 
his presumption. 

Cyntha could not keep her place at Jared’s 
feet with that reproachful, insinuating tone in 
her ears, and withdrawing herself slightly, she 
said he had given her a great deal of true 
pleasure, and she was deeply and truly grateful. 

There was a depth of meaning in her words 
which she did not intend to be there, and a tear- 
ful pallor in her downcast face which betrayed 
the intense emotion she suppressed, and which 
struck straight at the offended feeling of Jared, 
and brought him close to her side, so close that 
his cheek touched hers—nay, more—his lips. 

I need scarcely say that he closed the volume 
from which he had proposed to read, and that, 
too, he closed the volume of his heart, and 
“clasped it with a clasp,” so far as words give 
expression to feeling. 

But the mother folds not the hands of her 
baby in her own so tenderly as did he those 
of Cyntha—they were so cold—and though it 
was not his right to warm them in his own, he 
was humbly grateful for the privilege. Cyntha 
must never go away from his father’s house, and 
never, never get married, there was no body good 
enough for her—the doctor least of all men 
would appreciate the quiet excellence of her 
nature: he was an ambitious, heartless man. O, 
she must not think of him! She must not think 
of any one. He did not say of any one but him- 
self, but he put his arm quite around her waist as 
he spoke, and spoke, O so lowly and so softly! 
They are dangerous guides, the feelings. Cyn- 
tha ought to have known that; she did know it, 
and she felt it very bitterly, when she had fool- 
ishly given them way. 

She would never suffer Jared to kiss her again, 


so she told herself as she hid her tears in her | 





pillow; O never, never! and satisfied with the 
resolution, peaceful sleep came and brought a 
dream as sweet as summer—a dream in which 
Jared and Cyntha were together, and the world 
shut out. 

March came, bringing before their time the 
April rains, and timid wild flowers; and though 
Cyntha had kept her promise to herself, and 
Jared had not again kissed her, she had listened 
to his readings, she had interchanged thoughts, 
feeling, sentiment with him, and both had looked 
unutterable tenderness to the eyes of the other. 

In his heart Jared began almost to wish the 
course of things never might change, and that 
Cyntha might not only remain as she was, but 
that he, too, might keep on receiving letters from 
Caroline, busy with his new house, and that 
before the genial hearth-fire in the evening he 
might read aloud to Cyntha. 

One evening Mr. Boardman came in and threw 
two letters on the table—one for Jared, and one 
for Cyntha—each containing intelligence, which, 
put together, showed them how wide a distance 
must henceforth separate them. Miss Bailey an- 
nounced to Jared that his loving and devoted 
Caroline might be daily expected. Jared could 
not even read the letter in the presence of Cyn- 
tha, much less tell her its contents. 

And here I may as well say something of Car- 
oline. Jared had met her while at college. 
She was young, pretty, petted, and a good deal 
spoiled—a prospective heiress, and belonging to 
a stratum of society a good way above that from 
which her admirer had sprung. Jared was 
handsome and clever, and her vanity had been 
pleased with his attention—they flirted, and 
coquetted, and perhaps calculated, and, finally, 
through the microscope of youthful fancy, mag- 
nified the attractions of one another till they 
ultimately came to believe themselves in love— 
and parted, engaged to be married—Miss Bailey 
to travel abroad for a year, and Jared to return 
to his old-fashioned home, to work in the fields 
with his father, and to make provision for settle- 
ment in life. The year which at parting both 
had thought interminable, was now almost ex- 
pired, and had been, though they scarce a¢knowl- 
edged it to themselves, too short to both—each 
had grown older, and greatly developed his own 
peculiar nature. But of this presently. 

Cyntha’s letteg, superscribed in a trembling, 
clumsy hand, told her in a few, simple, and 
touching words, that her little brother was very 
sick, and wanted to see her once more—that she 
must come as soon as she could—that he would 
not need her long. 
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Every thing was now subordinate to Lenny; 
and the anguish for him softened the other an- 
guish that all the while kept aching and burning 
away down in her heart. 

When she asked leave to go and see him, Mrs. 
Boardman said she did not see how she could 
possibly spare her before the afternoon—she 
must go to town to make some preparations for 
receiving Jared’s wife, and to buy some little 
presents for her, She would return early, if 
Cyntha could wait, and then Jared should carry 
her on horseback to see her brother, who, doubt- 
less, was less ill than his aunt thought. She 
wished it had happened at any other time—it was 
so unfortunate just then—she had never in her life 
needed help so much as she should need it when 
Jared’s wife came. 

The rough-haired work-horses brought the 
rusty carriage presently to the door, and side by 
side, filled with happy expectations, the old folks 
rode away. 

Jared watched them from the gate, and turn- 
ing about, saw Cyntha’s tearful eyes at the win- 
dow, and could not go in. The workmen were 
planting trees and shrubbery in the yard of the 


new house; and their eager talk, and whistling 


and singing came merrily across the hill; but 
the owner of all turned his steps in an opposite 
direction, and sitting on a sunny bank where the 
waters played silvery tunes at his feet, pulled his 
hat about his eyes, and thought and thought, and 
tried to persuade himself that he had never been 
so happy in his life. 

Cyntha’s task was to make the room which 
had been hers as tidy and as pretty as possible 
for the expected visitor, and though it was a sad, 
and weary, and cruel task, she did her best; and 
the counterpane and curtains were as white as 
snow, and the floor scarcely less white. In a 
cracked tumbler she put some daffodils and 
green-sprouting flags, a towel scented with dry 
rose leaves beside the water-pitcher, and that 
was all she could do, At three o’clock the work 
was done, and herself dressed in her best brown 
flannel frock, blue checked apron, and cambric 
collar, ready and impatient to be gone. 

She was at the window watching for the old 
carriage, when a very bright one, with gay horses, 
and harness shining with silver as she had never 
seen harness shine, stopped at the gate, and the 
man seated beside the driver descended and 
came toward the house. It was as she divined 
instinctively, Miss Bailey had come. Trunks, 
which seemed to Cyntha big enough to hold the 
wardrobes of twenty ladies, were brought to the 
house. and treading daintily, and: looking“about 





her with a proud surprise, Miss Bailey followed. 
She declined haughtily the little attentions and 
civilities which Cyntha offered, and with shawl 
wrapped about her, sat upright and silent beside 
her baggage, awaiting the appearance of Jared. 
When Cyntha stepped out to the porch, and 
taking the tin horn from its nail beside the door, 
blew aloud, she put her little white fingers to her 
ears, and affected the greatest horror and affright 
at the terrible noise. She would not suffer her 
coachman to go away till he could ascertain, as 
she more than intimated, whether there were not 
better accommodations to be found in the neigh- 
borhood, than that old farm-house was likely to 
afford. 

She was nearly famishing, she said, from 
fatigue, and commanded, rather than asked Cyn- 
tha to bring her a glass of wine. Cyntha could 
not do that, for the simple reason that the house 
did not afford any; but she did what she thought 
the next best thing, and proffered a glass of cider. 
Miss Bailey put it from her as though it had 
been poison, and asked for cold water, which she 
supposed, she said, was more in use with country 
people than any thing else. 

Cyntha replied that they had very good tea 
and coffee and milk; but it was not the proper 
time of day with Miss Bailey for such beverages, 
and Cyntha withdrew to bring the water, Jared 
entered the door the moment after her exit, and 
purposely she lingered at the well till the first 
rapturous joy of meeting should have subsided. 
She might have spared herself the pains—dear, 
simple girl—the meeting was formal as it could 
well be. Jared had grown so gross—Miss Bailey 
dtd not say vulgar—she would scarcely have 
known him; and what made him wear such hor- 
rid old clothes! did farmer people have such vile 
taste? if so, she would never be a farmer’s wife. 

Jared could only say he was sorry his costume 
did not please her; he would amend it, and beg- 
ged that she would meantime make herself as 
comfortable as the conveniences of the house 
would allow—they would have a home more 
suited to her wishes, he hoped, before long, and 
a little proudly he drew himself up as he pointed 
to the cottage across the hill. 

“What! not that clownish bird-house yonder, 
with its violent contrasts of green and white? 
Why, it quite blinds my eyes to look at it; for 
mercy’s sake tell me that is not your taste, 
Jared!’ 

Something Jared said about limited means, 
and the necessity of adapting his taste to them; 
but his cheek flushed, and the fire in his eyes 
burned angrily. Miss Bailey laughed gayly, and 
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said, as she patted his arm, she meant no offense, 
but it really was so queer. Half-ashamed of his 
anger, and half-pleased with the patting, Jared 
took her hand in his, but she withdrew it in- 
stantly, saying she would as soon think of sub- 
mitting it to an instrument of torture; what had 
he been doing with his hands to make them as 
black and as hard as iron? 

Jared replied simply that he had been making 
them useful, and repeated his request, or rather 
reduced it to the form of a hope, that she would 
accept their poor hospitality, 

With an ill grace she finally consented, and 
asking if Cyntha was all the servant the house 
afforded, she tossed toward her a pair of muddy 
gaiters, with directions to cleanse and take care 
of them. 

Cyntha had never considered herself a servant, 
and she would not now; and without further no- 
tice of Miss Bailey, withdrew, and. seating her- 
self on the porch, waited, with a heart anxious 
to be gone, the coming of Mrs. Boardman. She 
had not long to wait, for the proud mother-in- 
law, that was to be, made all haste to be home, 
that nothing might be wanting to receive prop- 
erly the expected visitor. 

There was a sad coming down of her stateli- 
ness when she stood before the young lady—in 
spite of herself she was dazzled, bewildered, 
humbled, and, though she knew not why, half- 
ashamed; nevertheless she determined to make 
the best of it, and set about the preparation of 
dinner with alacrity, using her best endeavors 
the while to entertain her guest. She, however, 
cared very little for the endeavor, but most dis- 
respectfully walked out of the house while Mrs. 
Boardman was relating the adventures and pur- 
chases of the day; and supposing Mr. Boardman 
to be a servant, she accosted him as the old man, 
and intimated that it was the custom of coach- 
men, who understood their business, to cleanse 
their carriages with more care than he was doing. 

We need not enter into details further than to 
say that Miss Bailey could not eat the dinner 
which was prepared for her—it was not at the 
hour she was accustomed to dine, and the prepara- 
tion of the food seemed to be a puzzle and a 
curiosity to her. 

When the ceremony was gotten through, Jared 
began preparations for carrying Cyntha home; 
but Miss Bailey would not hear to it—would he, 
could he be so cruel as to leave her, his own dear 
Carrie, in that gloomy old prison, to cry her eyes 
out, or die with home-sickness? 

“There is something to keep you from being 
lonesome,” said Mrs, Boardman, presenting Miss 








Caroline the tea-towel; but she replied that she 
had no knowledge of kitchen drudgery: and 
Jared, poor Jared knew not what to do; but 
after a consultation with his mother, whispered 
to Cyntha that he would return in half an hour, 
and took his exacting mistress to survey her 
future home. 

“Well, mother,’ said Mr. Boardman, when 
they were gone, “what do you think of Jared’s 
choice?” 

Mrs. Boardman did not know as she thought 
any thing—she had not had time to form an 
opinion, but the truth was, she would not humil- 
iate herself to express her mortification in the 
presence of Cyntha. 

“I don’t know, mother,” replied Mr. Board- 
man, “ how long it will take you to form an opin- 
ion, but mine is formed.” 

He shut his mouth firmly as he concluded, 
and walked deliberately out of doors. Directly 
he came back riding the bay colt, and pulling the 
old black mare by the nose. Mrs. Boardman 
herself brought. a split-bottomed chair to the 
door to serve as a horse-block, and half-sorry and 
half-glad, half-hopeful and half-despairing, Cyn- 
tha rode away. She thought as she shook hands 
with her mistress, that she saw a parcel in the 
other hand very like that containing the presents 
for Miss Bailey, but considered she must have 
been mistaken, as she could imagine no reason 
for her having it then and there. It was after- 
ward explained. 

The sun set cloudily, and the wind came 
sharply from the north in the faces of our trav- 
elers, as they made their way, now along grass 
banks, and now through the stiffening mud. Mr. 
Boardman talked of his past plans and prospects, 
of how long and how hard he and his wife had 
been working, thinking of the time when their 
children should be married and settled about 
them, and they should be so happy. He did 
not say how disappointed he felt in the prospect 
before him, but only that they must hope for the 
best, and that perhaps they deserved disappoint- 
ment and humiliation, and so he would begin 
again and repeat their hopes, and their strivings, 
and end with—“ Well, well, perhaps it is all 
right.” 

It was so dark they’could hardly see the house 
when they arrived where poor Lenny was lying 
sick—here and there a star shone in the ragged 
edge of some cloud, but for the most part the 
sky was cheerless enough. It was a night to 
make the timid think of ghosts, and turn quickly 
from side to side. Gloomy it looked to Cyntha 
within’ doors as well as without—the fire was 
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dim, but one candle alight, the old relative 
weary and silent, and dear little Lenny so sick. 
As Cyntha sat down by his bedside, after the 
door closed upon Mr. Boardman, it seemed to 
her that the clouds would never go out of the 
sky, and the morning never break again. Little 
did she dream, as she bathed the hot hands of 
her moaning brother with her tears, that Provi- 
dence had in store for her treasures of blessed- 
ness she dare not pray for. Sleepless days and 
nights she waited, holding her breath, as if it 
were for fear, and asking Heaven only that the 
child might be spared, and that she might have 
resignation, and courage, and strength to work 
for him. Not in vain was her pleading, and not 
vain her faith, that God would have mercy on 
her, and leave her yet a little light in the world 
that to her was so full of gloom. 

A fortnight was gone since she came to be with 
Lenny, and propped up on pillows he sat smiling 
in his little bed before her, asking a thousand 
questions, and telling a thousand wonderful 
things that had chanced since he came away 
from home and his good sister. Now and then 
he saw the stars running among the clouds in 


playful glee, as it appeared to him, and clapped 


his hands, and called on Cyntha to look. The 
wind blew wild, for the winter, as if to make 
amends for having given way too soon, was 
quite shut in again, and holding its own with 
showers of snow, and winds, and clouds, in 
stormy style. Yet it seemed not dreary to Cyn- 
tha, such a blessing had been given in the res- 
toration of her little brother, she felt as if no 
blessing had been withheld. He fell asleep at 
last to the music of her voice, as she told him 
stories of wonderful genii that could turn all base 
things into gold, and build beautiful palaces for 
orphan girls and boys, out of sticks and stones. 

“T hear something!” said the old ‘woman; 
and pushing back her hair, Cyntha listened, and 
heard, too, a footstep sounding more and more 
distinctly—directly there was an impatient rap, 
a quick opening of the door, and Jared Board- 
man, his coat covered with snow, and his checks 
bright as June roses, stood before her. A joy- 
ous exclamation burst from her lips, and then 
came memory like a great shadow, and she sank 
down silent and pale. 

He was come for Cyntha, he said—they could 
not possibly do without her at home any longer, 
and so impatient was he that he could scarcely 
be persuaded to sit by the fire till the snow had 
thawed from his garments. 

His eyes followed Cyntha, as she made ready 
to go, crying and laughing at the same time; and 





once he did not forbear the expression of some 
displeasure at her tardiness. At length she was 
ready, and having kissed the sleepy eyes of 
Lenny, and giving a thousand directions in refer- 
ence to the careful nursing he required, and re- 
peating over and over her promise to be repeated 
to him that in one week she would come to see 
him again, she resolutely dashed her tears away, 
and without noticing the proffered arm of Jared, 
walked out into the night alone—strong to meet 
her duty. Very carefully Jared muffled her 
shoulders and feet from the driving snow-shower; 
very tenderly he expressed his sorrow that she 
was forced to face so rude a storm, and kindly 
and concisely Cyntha returned her thanks, and 
said nothing more. 

They had rode in silence some time, and com- 
ing to the foot of a long hill, when dropping the 
reins, Jared took up one of the freezing hands of 
Cyntha, and pressing it close, said softly that he 
had something to tell. 

Cyntha replied firmly that she was quite at- 
tentive. 

Jared laughed rather foolishly, and said he 
thought it would snow all night. 

Cyntha said nothing, and putting his.face very 
close to hers, he asked what she thought about 
it? 

She was not thinking of the snow at all, she 
said. 

“Then, what were you thinking of, my dar- 
ling?” asked Jared, his lips touching hers as he 
spoke, and his hand trembling violently, so 
frightened was he at the word he had used. 

Cyntha answered without the slightest betrayal 
of emotion, “I was thinking of you, Jared, and 
wishing that you were married.” 

“TI wish so, too, with all my heart,” he said, 
putting her vail aside with a familiarity she 
seemed not to fancy, for she instantly drew her- 
self up, and folding her hands in her shawl, con- 
templated the darkness which lay along that side 
of the road which was from Jared, with the most 
absorbing interest, apparently. 

Jared took up the reins and drove furiously 
for some minutes; but the darkness along the 
wayside that was from him, and her own 
thoughts continuing to afford Cyntha a high 
dezree of satisfaction, he slackened the speed of 
his horse a little, and told her she was very 
cruel, 

She replied concisely that she was by no means 
designedly so; and inquired with a chiding in- 
difference, in what regard she had manifested so 
bad a disposition. 

Jared replied, not very pertinently, that if he 
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were dead and buried, he supposed she would 
not shed a tear; indeed, he thought it not un- 
likely that she would be glad of it. 

Cyntha laughed derisively; she had never 
troubled herself to examine the future, and 
learn, in the event of certain contingencies, what 
her feelings would be; as it was, she was quite 
sure Jared was welcome to life and all its enjoy- 
ments. There was something in the tone and 
the manner which caused the young man to drive 
fast, and in silence, for another long distance. 

At length he said, as if not aware of her last 
remark, “I think your conduct speaks for itself, 
and shows how little regard you have for me;” 
and after sulking a moment, he continued, “I 
told you I had something to tell you, and you 
won’t even listen to it.” 

Cyntha replied that she had never professed 
any regard for him, that she knew of, but that 
she was quite willing to listen, if he had any 
thing important to say. 

This was poor encouragement to tell a love 
story—Jared felt it to be so, and after one or two 
stammering attempts, fell into most pitiable and 
embarrassed silence. 

The lights of the old homestead shone bright 
before them, and rousing himself as a doomed 
man, whose all of hope hangs upon a moment, 
he said, abruptly, “I love you Cyntha, and you 
know I do; and if you mean to kill me, for 
mercy’s sake do so at once, and not protract this 
miserable death.” 

“, is that all!’ replied Cyntha, laughing gayly, 
and leaping from the carriage, for they were now 
come quite into the lights that shone before them 
a moment. past; and poor Jared was left alone, 
not quite certain, for the time, whether he were 
dead or alive. 

That night, when the embers burned dimly, 
Mrs. Boardman sat with her arm about Cyntha, 
talking in low and confidential tones, saying often 
what a vain, foolish woman she had been, and 
how thankful she was that she was brought back 
to her right reason. Old times and hard feelings 
were all talked of, aad all wept over, and after 
that her bosom was rid of much “ perilous stuff,” 
in reference to the engagement of Jared and 
Miss Bailey, whose relations had been broken 
off, as the reader must have foreseen they would 
be—broken off with a feeling of happy riddance 
on the part of both. 

When they parted that night, there were tears 
of sober sadness on the cheeks of Mrs. Board- 
man, as she kissed Cyntha, and calling her 
daughter, placing in her lap a little parcel, which 
she said had never been undone since the day 
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she bought it. It was the same parcel Cyntha 
had seen once before, ere yet the pride of the 
giver had been all broken down. The following 
night the old folks retired early, leaving the 
children to the enjoyment of the book, which 
Jared seemed so impatient to read, and which 
themselves cared so little about. 

“Well, mother,” said Mr. Boardman, as he un- 
tied his cravat, “what do you think of Jared’s 
choice by this time?” 

There was no hesitancy now, and no reserva- 
tion, as she replied that he could not have made 
a better one in all the world; and both agreed 
heartily that Cyntha was very like her mother in 
appearance—something more handsome, to be 
sure, and a thousand times more industrious and 
painstaking, though the mother herself had been 
good as most people. 

Left alone, Jared opened his book and Cyntha 
her work; but the reading they did was in each 
other’s eyes, and the work was work for all time 
and for eternity. Jared’s broken heart was 
mended beautifully, and Cyntha’s pale cheeks 
grew mature roses suddenly; and the crowing of 
the midnight cock came all too soon to them. 

If the ghosts of the Donalsons ever rested illy, 
they must have been quieted when Lenny played 
in the hearth-light of the new house, while Jared 
read aloud, and Cyntha rocked the cradle, divid- 
ing her smiles in serene happiness. 
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iSABELLA. 


BY REV. C. D. LAKEY. 
Wuey the spring came budding brightly, 
And the trees their robes put on, 
She was tripping, O how lightly! 
O’er the spreading grassy lawn. 
And the rose that laughed mid dew drops, 
Or the jessamine twining high, 
Had not half her crimson coloring, 
Or the brightness of her eye. 
Oft her voice of silvery sweetness 
Chanted forth some childhood lay, 
Waking echoes round the homestead, 
Chasing heavy gloom away. 
But when changing years have flown, J 
And she stood in beauty’s bloom, 
Death was reaping a rich trophy 
For the silent, rayless tomb, 
And we watched her as she faded— 
Faded quietly away; : 
Like a glowing summer sunset 
At the closing hour of day. 
Now with Jesus she is resting— 
Resting till Death’s rein is o’er; 
When with kindred we shall meet her 
Where the flowers die no more. 
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THE CHILD—THE MAIDEN—THE MOTHER. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


Wuen the world-awaking sunlight 
Gushed through morning’s gates of pearl, 
From the realm where darkness hovered, 
Came there forth a little girl. 
Wandering by the winding streamlet, 
’Neath the young day’s loving smile; 
Watching violets at slumber; 
Singing softly all the while; 
Thus the poet-child sped fleetly, 
Twining daisies in her hair; 
Wondering, as she caroled sweetly, 
Who had made all things so fair; 
Wondering what the sun was doing, 
That he smiled so bright and warm; 
Wondering if he looked beneath him, 
And espied her tiny form; 
Half-believing that the cloudlets 
Floating bright and fair above, 
Were the forms of angel-children, 
White-winged messengers of love; 
Calling to them as they passed her, 
“ Little sisters hasten here— 
Here are violets and daisies, 
And the brook is laughing near. 
I will give you all my flowers, 
Laden as they are with dew; 
And the birds are singing softly, 
Come, and they will sing for you. 
Come to me;” and echo answered, 
“O, sweet sister, come to me!” 
Thinking ’twas an angel calling, 
Laughed she then in quiet glee. 
Murmuring with the murmuring breezes 
Singing with the singing birds; 
Thinking every thing around her 
Uttered low and ioving words: 
Thus the poet child sped lightly, 
Like a dream across the plain 
With her blue eyes beaming brightly, 
Caroling her simple strain. 


In a dim and quiet forest, 
Where the summer breezes strayed, 
Softly sighing as she wandered, 
Walked, at noon, the poet-maid— 
Many tender, mournful fancies, 
Busy at her heart alway, 
As she stole along the pathway, 
Where the softened shadows lay. 
Through the branches gleamed the sunlight, 
Falling on her golden hair; 
While a sea of wondrous music 
Floated sweetly on the air. 
Mournful thought her young brow shadowed— 
Tears were falling from her eyes, 
Murmuring sadly, while the breezes 
Uttered low and sweet replies. 
«O, the air is rich in music! 
As I glide these aisles along, 





Every living thing around me 
Sendeth up a joyous song. 
And its tiny bells uplifting, 
In the green and mellow light 
Blooms the lily of the valley, 
Clad in vesture snowy white. 
Beauteous, quiet, loving nature, 
Like a harp thy rich voice rings, 
When thy great, all-wise Creator 
Lays His hand upon the strings. 
O, there is a harp that slumbers 
In the heart in silence deep, 
Breathing only its sweet numbers, 
When Love’s fingers o’er it sweep. 
Meek-eyed liiy of the valley, 
Stainless as an angel-thought, 
If the sunbeam smiled not o’er thee, 
Thou would’st bloom, sweet flower, for naught. 
Bird, that all the day in gladness 
On the ear thy song doth pour, 
If the sunbeam fell not o’er thee, 
Thy sweet song would gush no more. 
And ’mid all the wondrous beauty 
Of this dim and voiceful grove, 
Thus my darkened spirit yearneth 
For the blessed light of love. 
As the sunlight to the lily— 
As the perfume to the breeze— 
As the young bird to the summer— 
As the green leaves to the trees— 
As the starlight to the evening— 
As the music to the grove— 
As the dew-drop to the flowers— 
So to my young heart is love.” 
Sadly thus the poet-maiden 
Sang her low, unquiet tune, 
While around her, perfume-laden, 
Stole the balmy breath of June. 
On a steep and rugged mountain, 
’Neath the fading light of day, 
Walked a sad, sick-hearted mother, 
O’er a dark and toilsome way. 
-Autumn winds around her sighing, 
Uttered many a mournful wail; 
In the west the day was dying, P 
And the light beamed faint and pale. 
Dews upon her head were falling— 
Cold and chill the evening air; 
And the mother, faint and weary, 
Lifted up the voice of prayer. 
‘Holy Father, keep my loved ones,” 
Thus the weeping mother cried ; 
“ Many snares are spread around them, 
Thou alone canst safely guide!” 
Earnest, loving-hearted mother, 
Voices call thee from afar; 

Lo! above thy darksome pathway 
Beameth evening’s golden star. 
Lo! the child hath heard an angel— 

Love hath cheered the maiden’s breast; 
And the weary, suffering mother 
Entereth an eternal rest. 
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WHO IS THE TRUE HERO? 


BY REV. WM. ARTHUR, 


HE word hero comes to us from other tongues. 

It belonged to the Greeks of old. They seem 
to have used it, in the first instance, to designate 
hordes that overran their country. For a time 
it was applied promiscuously to all the men of an 
army. Eventually it came to mean such only as 
had become prodigies, and was applied to these, 
whether distinguished in war, arts, philosophy, 
or even personal charms. The endowments that 
made the hero a wonder to others were accounted 
for, according to the superstition of the time, on 
the ground that, whatever his seeming parentage, 
he was really the offspring of some divinity; and 
the ready invention of mythology soon produced 
a fable affiliating him on one or other of the 
gods. 

Within the last few years, Mr. Carlyle has 
made a vigorous attempt to remodel the public 
sentiment on the subject of heroes. He has 
written much on heroes and hero-worship, But 
in all his earnest and eloquent writing, it is not 
made remarkably clear whatahero is. True, we 
learn that no hero is a dissembler, that no hero is 
selfish, that no hero is ambitious. So much for 
what a hero is not. Then we also learn that a 
hero is “a sincere man;”’ that a hero is a 
“thinker;” and that a hero is “a_believer;” 
while by a believer we are left to understand a 
man who looks, not at “shows,” or “shams,” but 
at realities. 

In trying to discover what a hero is, we do not 
find that Mr. Carlyle’s moral characteristics are 
of great practical import. He tells us no hero is 
ambitious. But the moment we enter his own 
hero-temple, and look at those who are lifted on 
high for special worship—there is Mohammed, 
there is Cromwell, there is Napoleon, there is 
Rousseau. Now, the gentleman who gravely 
assures us that these men had no ambition, must 
not wonder if we gravely ask him what opinion 
he has of our common sense? Again: he tells 
us that no herois a dissembler. Yet, apart from 
all points in the character of others whom we 
find here in his own temple—look at Mohammed 
exalted there—Mohammed, who dissembled all 
his life-long even the bare fact that he could read 
and write, and would have died dissembling it, 
only that in his last illness he fell into delirium; 
and as the delirious can not well dissemble, he 
let his secret escape, by calling for a pen and ink 
that he might write. Then, no hero is selfish; 
yet in this hero-temple, beside Napoleon and 
others, you see Rousseau and Burns, Selfishness 





takes many a form. In one man it takes a pecu- 
niary form—he becomes a pelf-gatherer; in an- 
other a dietary form—he becomes “a gluttonous 
man, and a wine-bibber;” in another a military 
form—he becomes a treader under foot of nations. 
But in no form that selfishness assumes is it more 
malignant, more hypocritical, more base, than in 
the case of the seducer—who, with a cold reck- 
lessness of the interests of another, pursues his 
own end, seizes a virgin heart, wrings out its 
life-drop of happiness, swallows it with relish, 
and then flings away the shattered husk, to lie 
in the dust forever. No hero selfish! yet Burns 
and Rousseau are heroes! 

The fact that Mr. Carlyle denies that the hero 
can be ambitious, selfish, or deceitful, shows that 
in ideal he is in pursuit of the true hero. But 
though his conception points to the right model, 
his instances are not culled from the right field. 

Here comes forth a man on the theater of 
Europe, and hark how the ears of the world tin- 
gle! Men of taste and men of fashion, men 
of letters and men of commerce, see how thickly 
they crowd, and how noisily they wonder! It is 
a man making glorious music out of a single 
fiddle-string—a prodigy, certainly, a great prod- 
igy! As you stand before that Paganini, and see 
him enchanting that string, till it seems pos- 
sessed with all the spirits of melody, you can 
not help feeling that you are before a prodigy. 
But is he quite a hero? 

Here, again, is a young man, rising in the 
starry times of Elizabeth, springing from our 
aristocracy, and trained in the studies of our law. 
When yet a youth, he conceives and writes a 
work, which, in the gush of young exultation, 
he calls, “ Partus Temporis Mazimus’’—“ The 
Greatest Birth of Time.” He has the prudence 
to hold back this wonder-volume. In the mean 
time, his genius lights him onward. He becomes 
distinguished at the bar, distinguished at court, 
distinguished as a practical philosopher, distin- 
guished as a writer, distinguished as a parliament- 
ary orator—such an orator, that Ben Jonson calls 
him the first of his day, and says you could 
neither look aside, nor cough, without being a 
loser. Finally, he takes his seat on the wool- 
sack, and thence Lord Chancellor Bacon, in the 
ripeness of his faculties, in the zenith of his ele- 
vation, launches forth the book which, when 
a boy, he had called “The Greatest Birth of 
Time,” and which, since then, he has rewritten 
no less than twelve times. Now he wisely gives 
it a less ambitious name—it is the “ New Organ.” 
But were all the philosophers alive here this 
night, they would confirm the title given to that 
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book by its author when a boy. As “The 
Greatest Birth of Time,” it is hailed by the 
whole resplendent suite of modern sciences, 
which proclaim it as their tutor, and their light. 
Yet very shortly after this wonderful book ap- 
pears, you see Lord Bacon led down Tower Hill 
a prisoner, and that not for state offenses, but for 
low-souled chicanery and swindling. As you 
watch that Chancellor taking with one hand £300 
from Mr. Egerton, and with the other £400 from 
the opposing suitor, then giving judgment in 
favor of the £400; as you see him smoothly 
take the heavy purse from Lady Wharton, 
saying, he “could not refuse any thing from the 
hands of so fair a lady;” you can not help feel- 
ing that you are before a prodigy—for it is Fran- 
cis Bacon—and all the sciences are sitting at his 
feet, extolling him as their benefactor. But, O! 
is that man, so greedy of bribes, a hero? When 
you see him enter his prison, convicted of brib- 
ery, fraud, and deceit, the very gates, as they 
close, seem to cry upon their hinges, 


“The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 


But I remember reading, when a boy, some- 


where, I can not say where, an account of one of . 


the struggles through which the Swiss passed 
with such renown in other days. The enemy 
stood before them in a serried line of spearmen. 


| All their attempts to break the line were vain. 





Victory seemed impossible; when a man dashed 
forth from the ranks of the Swiss, spread abroad 
his arms, clasped as many spears as he could 
reach, gathered them to a center in his own 
breast; and fell with their points in his vitals, 
making an opening through which his comrades 
rushed in upon the foe. Now, as I stand before 
the corpse of that Swiss peasant, though I know 
not his name, and can not recall where I read 
of his action, all my instincts cry out, there is a 
hero! 

What, then, is it which at once fills you with 
asense of the heroic, in looking on that fallen 
and nameless peasant? At first sight one would 
perhaps say, it is his daring. But, then, you 
remember the case of Empedocles, the Sicilian 
poet, statesman, and philosopher. He was a 
prodigy in his way; and was so resolved that 
people should know he was a prodigy—that, if 
the tale be true, he wore upon his head a crown 
of gold. But eager to have the honors of a 
divinity when dead, he wished to make it appear 
that he had been mysteriously conveyed away 
from earth, as it was believed that Romulus and 
others had been. With this view he cast him- 
self into the crater of Aitna when in a state of 
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convulsion. However, the volcano cast up one 
of his sandals, and so disclosed the mode of his 
death. Now, while you feel that this Swiss 
peasant is a hero, you feel that this Sicilian 
philosopher is a fool. What makes the great 
difference in your estimate of the two men? 
Not their daring. The one is as daring as the 
other. If you were forced to rush on a violent 
death, you would rather bleed on bright steel, 
with an admiring band of fellow-soldiers behind 
you, than burn in the horrible crater of a vol- 
cano, alone. What then is it that makes such a 
difference between these two daring men? One 
distinction is manifest—the Swiss sacrificed him- 
self for the good of others; the Sicilian sacrificed 
his life for the glory of himself. 

Perhaps, then, in this we have the index of 
true heroism, the sacrifice of self for the good 
of others. You can hardly make the word heroic 
accord well with terms that only indicate a man’s 
abilities. ‘Heroic talent!” “Heroic genius!’ 
It is not quite the thing. All that seems. to 
sound of quantity, of measure, of the man’s 
mental stature—to show you rather that he is a 
tall man than that he isa noble one. You tell 
me of his marvelous judgment—yes, he has a 
splendid eye: of his memory, exact as a lexicon 
and faithful as a bookshelf—yes, he has a most 
capacious hand: of his imagination various as the 
hues of a humming-bird, gorgeous as the north- 
ern lights—yes, he has a superb complexion. 
This perfectly proves that he is a fine man; but 
of what kind is his heart? “Talent,” “genius,” 
speaks of a man’s abilities, the comparative 
stature of his mind among other minds; “ hero- 
ism” at once calls my attention to his dis- 
positions and his deeds. Wherever the word 
heroic comes, it seems to bring with it this 
idea—greatness of soul, superiority to considera- 
tions of self. 

Taking self-sacrifice as the essential element 
of heroism, we shall find that the principles 
under the impulse of which persons have been 
raised to that eminence of heroism that has 
thrown them prominently before the world, have 
been chiefly patriotism, science, and religion. 
Patriotism has presented examples of heroism 
mainly upon the field of war. There have been 
displayed many brilliant instances of daring, of 
sacrifice, of endurance. How many have rushed 
into hopeless peril! how many have laid down 
all that was dear! how many have stood firm to 
endure all that was revolting! But here we 
need not enlarge. War speaks with the tongue 
of trumpets and artillery, and makes the world 
resound with the name of her favorites. If we 
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turn to science, we find that it has developed the 

heroism of magnanimity chiefly on the field of 
discovery. Here one instance stands up con- 
spicuously above all others. You see all the na- 
tions of Europe attracted toward the east by a 
thousand golden cords. All the courts are 
athirst for its bright jewels, its dainty spices, its 
delicate silks—those pleasant things which the 
west and the north would not produce, and 
which come so scantily, by tortuous ways, from 
the far-off lands of the rising sun. All the 
world is pondering how to find a readier path to 
these realms of wealth. One man starts up and 
confronts the convictions of all mankind, and the 
testimony of all ages. He contends that he will 
reach yonder east, by sailing across this western 
sea. The werld sneers; but he reasons, he 
avers, he prophesies; he travels from land to 
land, from court to court; his enterprise is fixed, 
his idea leads him on. He will dare laughter, 
he will dare the sea, he will dare all things. At 
last there he stands, Christopher Columbus, on 
the deck of a small Spanish vessel, facing that 
vast Atlantic which man had never tracked be- 
fore. And now he is weeks away—and on, and 
on—sea and sky, sea and sky—and all the world 
behind him is laughing—all the world before 
him a blank—all the men around him disheart- 
ened, trembling, protesting that it is madness 
thus to rush into the unknown. &till, weary 
week after week, that single man sustains him- 
self: on, on he will go; his men may resist, the 
monotonous waves may mock, his heart is great 
within him—on, on. And see him now—the 
new world under his eye—and his mutinous 
sailors prostrate at his feet, worshiping him as 
one inspired of God! As I look at that achieve- 
ment, I feel that it is almost impossible to con- 
ceive of a higher instance of daring and of en- 
durance. Much of sacrifice is there, too. To 
rush to the charge in the excitement of action, 
encircled with ardent comrades, is small heroism, 
compared with facing the prejudices of that big- 
oted world, and the waters of that untraveled 
sea. 

Turn to another sphere. There in Northamp- 
tonshire you see a man making shoes; but deep 
in his heart is the love of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
His eye is upon that same east. Standing em- 
battled on the shores of Hindoostan, he sees the 
most stupendous system ever framed by the wis- 
dom of the great deceiver. He sees the vast old 
structure of the Veda religion, venerable by the 
suffrage of thirty centuries, upheld by tens of 
millions of the finest population in Asia, cher- 
ished with a pertinacity which has hitherto 
















































seemed immovable, adorned by temple after 
temple, celebrated in festivity after festivity, 
magnificent by processions and all public pomp, 
cemented by the indissoluble bonds of caste, and 
by a fixity of usage such as never existed else- 
where, and, above all, garrisoned by some mill- 
ions of hereditary priests, the Bramins—learned, 
subtile, astute—whose every energy is enlisted to 
defend it; for while the system stands they rank 
above all other mortals. Yet that obscure Wil- 
liam Carey says in his heart, “I will go and assail 
all that.” He has no state to endow him; no 
traditions of an ancient and splendid Church to 
dignify him; none of the great or wise of the 
world to smile upon him—but there he goes. 
No English ship will carry the visionary; he is 
too wild for the sober sense of Englishmen. See 
him, then, in that Danish ship, going out like 
another Abraham, not knowing whither he is 
going; see him facing that vast Hindoostan, 
spreading before him its vaunted and gorgeous 
heathenism. He is lonely, poor, and destitute 
of all efficient human aid; but forward he moves 
to the assault, his heart calm in hope within him. 
He sets his foot on that shore, he summons 
Braminism to cast at the feet of Christ the 
crown it has worn for thousands of years. Is 
there not daring there? The British power lifts 
its hand to strike him down; but he stands 
firmly, takes shelter under a foreign flag, and 
will work to the death before he will abandon 
his giant task. Is there not endurance there? 
As I see the solitary figure of that Northampton- 
shire shoemaker, moving around the walls of that 
vast and venerable citadel, the bulwark of super- 
stition, the Bastile of souls—as I see his un- 
skilled hand 1>gin to belabor it, and hear him 
say, Thou shalt fall, thou shalt fall: then I do 
feel that there is a reality in heroism; that man 
may be raised to an elevation of daring, of sacri- 
fice, and of endurance, where the littleness of his 
own soul disappears in the glory of a Divine 
love that inspires and upholds him. 


—_~?o—_ 


PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 


Noruine is more unjust, however common, 
than to charge with hypocrisy him that expresses 
zeal for those virtues which he neglects to prac- 
tice; since he may be sincerely convinced of the 

dvantages of conquering his passions, without 
having yet obtained the victory; as a man may 
be confident of the advantages of a voyage ora 
journey, without having courage or industr: to 
undertake it, and may honestly recommend to 
others those attempts which he neglects himself. 
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A DETERMINED WILL. 
RESOLUTENESS of purpose, an invincible 
determination—this is the chief pledge of 

success in every human enterprise—one of the 
chief ingredients in the make of every great man. 
In every career of life, we have noble specimens 
of what a determined will can do. No power 
on earth is equal to its force. The man of in- 
flexible purpose is daunted by no difficulties. 
He bids mountains depart from his path, and 
they flee away—hostile circumstances cease their 
opposition, and they surrender. He makes his 
own fortune. He steps to his own place, and 
men honor him. The greatest tradesman in the 
mercantile world, scholar in the literary, hero in 
the political, and saint in the religious—are all 
illustrations of the energy and worth of a decided 
mind. 
THE WHEREFORE OF OUR PURPOSES. 

It would be truly a healthy exercise to analyze 
the principles of every resolution we form, to 
ask the wherefore of every purpose, and to look 
at that wherefore in the light of eternal truth. 
This is how we should act—this is how we must 
act—if we would act as men. 

FALSE VIEW OF THE DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY. 

There have been—alas! there are men who 
trace non-conversion up to some mysterious de- 
cree of almighty God. The solution of all the 
problems of human impenitence is to be found, 
not in the moral agency of the creature, but in 
the sovereign purposes of the Creator—in some 


| mystic and immutable plan, far back in the fath- 





omless eternity. Perish these unscriptural and 
blasphemous ideas! They are the miserable 
dreams of a barbarous theology. They find no 
record on the bright book of God. Here, in this 
revelation of paternal love, we learn, that, in- 
stead of sovereignty forming a single hinderance, 
it is its prerogative—its delight to remove what- 
ever obstructions exist. It levels the mountains 
which our sins had formed, and makes clear and 
straight the path to God. 
THE STUDENT OF NATURE PERPLEXED. 

There stands the student of nature, perplexed 
by every sentence on the page he reads. Has he 
walked the fields of botany, and culled the flow- 
ers and the plants? Still, he can not tell how 
springs the little seed from the earth, and how it 
covers hill and dale, mead and forest, with such 
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a vast profusion and endless variety of life. Has 
he studied the stars of God, as they have swept 
along, in silent splendor, through the dome of 
night? Still he understands not the “ ordinances 
of heaven.” Has he surveyed the exquisite and 
complicated machinery of his own frame? Over- 
whelmed with astonishment, he must confess, “I 
am fearfully and wonderfully made.” Let him 
be a Humboldt in the sciences, yet every-where 
will he hear the great spirit of nature reproving 
his ignorance, and challenging his puny intellect 
to interpret fully her mystic page. 
CORRUPT FEELING AND CONSCIENCE. 

Corrupt feeling—the great impediment to a 
religious life—can not exclude moral conviction 
from the conscience. It may—alas! it does— 
obscure its vision, deaden its sensibilities, and 
render inarticulate its voice for a while. But it 
can not kill it; it can not prevent it upstarting to 
agony at the bidding of God. Yes, from the 
lowest region of corrupt feeling, God will bring 
thee into judgment. Conscience shall hear his 
voice, and raise from its sensual grave—start into 
the scorching blaze of eternal truth. It may be, 
my brother, that thy conscience now is quiet. 
But is it not the quiet of nature before a storm? 
There is no healthful blue in the overarching 
sky. No salubrious breeze stirring around. Life 
droops in the murky, stagnant air. What means 
this serenity? It is the nursing of the elements 
into fury. It is terribly ominous. The very 
silence is a divine prophet, proclaiming, “Thou 
shalt be visited of the Lord of hosts with thun- 
der, and with earthquakes, and great noise, with 
storm and tempest and the flame of devouring 
fire.” 

KNOWLEDGE AND DEPRAVITY. 

The more knowledge one obtains, if his heart 
remains depraved, the more capacity for evil; and 
therefore the “ prince of darkness” has no end in 
checking the mere progress of the intellect. One 
may penetrate the earth’s heart, bring up old 
worlds to life, and add a thousand centuries to 
our history. Another may walk the starry 
vaults, weigh the systems in his balance, and 
gauge them with his Euclidian lines. A third 
may enter into the divine arcana of spirit, analyze 
its operations, and ascertain its laws. What mo- 
tive could the master-spirit of darkness have, to 
check these noble intellects in their strivings 
after knowledge? Does he not know right well, 
that such knowledge, while it has no power to 
destroy moral depravity, has, nevertheless, a 
capacity to make that depravity less offensive— 
to enrobe: it in beauty, and to invest it with 
power? But the case is different in relation to 
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Christianity; the belief of its truths emancipates 

the spirit from his empire, and raises it into the 

“marvelous light” of holiness and God. 
HAPPINESS THE LAW OF THE UNIVERSE. 

No truth seems more fixed in a man’s convic- 
tion, than that happiness is the great law of the 
universe. The design of every thing seems to 
be happiness. Each sentient being that uses his 
faculties in harmony with his nature, finds an 
Eden—a heaven. Happiness is every-where— 
it breathes through every part of nature. It 
murmurs in the brook, and sports in the dancing 
wave. It streams serenely from the stars. It 
comes tiding down in life from the sun. It 
blooms in the fields and forests. The winds 
waft its music to every ear. It is an omnipresent 
element. It overflows the world. It springs up 
like a well of life from the great heart of things. 

INTELLECT AND SENSUALITY. 

The plethora of body ever argues the starva- 
tion of mind. On the brow of the voluptuary 
you may inscribe the epitaph—‘ Beneath this 
sensual brain lies a self-murdered soul.” 

INTELLECT AND SECULARISM. 

Look at the secularist—the man whose idea of 
happiness is accumulation. He may discover in- 
tellect, but it is intellect developed not by the 
free searchings after truth, but by the selfish tac- 
tics of trade. It is an intellect trained for the 
exchange, not for the universe—breathing the 
unhealthy atmosphere of mammon, not the free 
air of God. And then, as to the hig):er faculties 
of his nature, where are they? Mentak vigor, 
spiritual freedom, moral sensibility, the genial 
fountains of love—where are these? Where is 
the man? You see the rich merchant, but where 
is the moral man? He has purchased large 
estates, but in the transaction he has bartered 
away himself. While he has been adding field 
to field, and cultivating them into fruitfulness 
arf beauty, he has been neglecting the spiritual 
territory within. Every plant has been blasted 
by the fires of avarice. Every stream is dried 
up—all is sterile. The tree of: life is withered 
to the root. The mind that should have ex- 
panded into a seraph, has sunk into a grub. 

THOUGHT, OR REFLECTION. 

Man has an introverting capacity—a capacity 
to turn in upon himself, and think upon what he 
feels and sees. He can arrest a passing impres- 
sion, hold it in his grasp, analyze its elements, 
trace out its relations, magnify or extenuate it, 
work it into a science, or bury it in oblivion; 
crush it in its birth, or nurse it to a glorious deed; 
disfigure it with depravity, or stamp it with the 
impress of God. Human life is a series of con- 








stant transformations. The cannibal rises into 
an intelligent and orderly citizen. The rustic 
clown steps into the highest office of civic life. 
Wild and barbarous hordes are organized into 
splendid empires. The peevish infant becomes 
a Milton, flashing the brightness of his genius 
upon many a generation, and pouring the strains 
of his wondrous lyre abroad over nations, and 
down through centuries. These changes are all 
effected by the one instrument—rTHovueut. 
NATURE AND CHRISTIANITY. 

I would not disparage nature as a revelation 
of my Maker. I know of no volume more 
sacred. Ever would I bow to its teachings with 
a reverent spirit and a grateful heart. It is writ- 
ten in characters of life. It is full of God. But 
it has not this idea, which is the great demand 
of my failen nature. It tells me in ten thousand 
forms that God is good; but the goodness which 
it declares is common to all—nothing special to me. 
Since I have sinned, I want to know how the In- 
finite feels in relation to me. Before I can give 
Him my heart I must be assured that he loves me, 
though asinner. I look in vain to the heavens 
above and to the earth beneath for such disclosure. 
Whatever oracle in the material universe I inter- 
rogate, the response is, “It is not in me.” Na- 
ture is a revelation to the innocent, not to the 
guilty; it was written before the fall. It has no 
communication from God to apostate man. Now 
this idea, the essential condition to the formation 
of areligious purpose, it is the great design of 
Christianity to unfold. The Gospel is the ex- 
pression of God’s love to me. Here I see him 
bowing the heavens and coming down. He is 
in my nature. He reasons with my reason. 
He talks in my language. He mingles with my 
race. His every word is the utterance of love. 
His every act is the embodiment of love. His 
wondrous death is an outburst of love—all-sub- 
duing. 

THE SOUL ANCHORED TO EARTH. 

Man’s first attachments are generally incompat- 
ible with religion. Carnal pleasure, wealth, fame, 
business—these are the objects that engross our 
hearts, These loved are inimical to religion. 
They draw the mind in an adverse direction. 
The man whose affections are fixed on these will 
never move God-ward. These attachments are 
the unseen powers that prevent decision. The 
mariner hoists his sails, there is a strong breeze 
in his favor, and the tides flow auspiciously, but 
the vessel moves not. She is stationary. There 
is some unseen power resisting these forces. It is 
the anchor down in the hidden sands—that anchor 
must be uplifted before any progress can be made. 
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FRAGMENT FROM THE HISTORY OF A 
VAMPIRE. 


BY MRS. H. 0. GARDNER. 

RIM and upright as a factory chimney sat 

Miss Sophronia Blaster. Nota wrinkle along 
the whalebones of her dress betrayed the slight- 
est hint of the existence of joints in the erect 
spinal column that never yet came in contact 
with the back of a sofa, tete-a-tete, or rocking- 
chair. 

Her eyes were fixed in a steady, unwinking 
gaze upon the carpet as if its minutest pattern 
was of extraordinary importance; and yet it is 
more than likely that Miss Sophronia was not 
contemplating the carpet at all. Her thin lips 
were closely shut over the dentist’s last “triumph 
of art,’ and a sort of rigid determination, not 
unmingled with horror, sat enthroned on her 
knitted brow, hooked nose, and along the line 
where there should have been a chin, but where 
there was none to speak of. 

How long she had thus sat in the solitude of 
her own apartment it would be idle to guess; for 
no one, save herself, was ever permitted to enter 
its sacred precincts; and she might have daguer- 
reotyped herself on every piece of furniture in 
the room without being called to account or 
awakened from her reverie. She may have been 
long in the habit of thus bestowing her regards 
upon her inanimate companions, but a stranger 
would detect a peculiar attention and interest in 
the stare with which the carpet is now honored. 
Matters of great moment are evidently at work 
in her mind. Mighty embryo thoughts seem 
struggling together in the vain attempt to resolve 
themselves into words. At last a sudden bright- 
ness crosses her face. A method of relief has 
presented itself. 

“T will go,” said Miss Sophronia, rising decid- 
edly, “to the Charitable Association. I'll go and 
free my mind for once! Folks ought to know 
what sort of evils they are upholding in our 
midst. A pretty pass the religious world has got 
to, in my opinion!” 

Miss Sophronia commenced her toilet with 
such activity as to perfectly amaze two children 
who were watching her with an opera-glass from 
their window on the opposite side of the street. 
The false hair caught in the hooks and eyes of 
the new dress that she put on; “click,” went the 
pearl establishment of her mouth into the basin 
of water, and a perverse pad—in spite of ener- 
getic twitchings and coaxing pats—was, after all, 
too far toward the north-east. 

“I only hope,” said Miss Sophronia, hurrying 
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round the room and absently niin her hand- 
kerchief with sweet tincture of rhubarb instead 
of rose extract, “I hope that Mrs. Noble will not 
be there. -If she is I shall tell what I please. 
It is provoking to see how beseechingly she looks 
up before I have said half a dozen words, as if 
her pitiful looks were going to stop me from 
speaking my mind. I don’t know how it is that 
she always silences me, but she is sure to do so 
if I say a word against any one. She’d take 
pains to get up an excuse for black Elsie if she 
heard any thing to her discredit. I never saw 
such a provoking woman. She would think it 
wicked, I believe, to speak ill of the evil one 
himself.” 

Miss Sophronia’s hat and mantilla were now 
quickly thrown on, and forgetting the usual in- 
dispensable parting glance at the mirror, she hur- 
ried down the street toward the place where the 
sewing circle of the Charitable Association held 
their regular meetings. 

She had been absent all the summer. She 
had been visiting in clergymen’s families. For 
many years she had considered herself an es- 


pecial patroness of ministers and a faithful over- 


seer of ministers’ wives and their families, and 
there was no work in which her soul took a 
deeper interest. Every summer was devoted to 
their society, and the clergyman who by any ac- 
cident chanced to be introduced to her, might 
consider himself booked for her future favors. 
It was her custom to remain in one family till 
she was sure that her welcome needed repairing, 
and then proceed to the next in order. By this 
means she was spared the expense of keeping 
herself, besides enjoying all possible facilities for 
recruiting her health, ever delicate; and also of 
looking into the peculiar economy of ministerial 
housekeeping. 

Through the winter season she usually re- 
mained at home, and, refreshed by her summer 
tour, was able to be both first and last at the sew- 
ing circle, and to shine as the privileged orator 
of these occasions, excepting when Mrs. Noble 
was present. There was no acknowledged rivalry 
between the two ladies; but somehow Miss So- 
phronia always drew a sigh of relief if she heard 
of any accident by which Mrs. Noble would be 
likely to be detained at home. These accidents 
of late had become very rare, and Miss Sophro- 
nia’s countenance grew dark as she brooded upon 
the improbability of having a clear field for her 
newest gossip. 

“I do hope that something has happened,” she 
said anxiously as she drew near the place of 
mecting; “there is always something happening 
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in other families. Most mothers have to nurse 
their children through the hooping-cough, and 
the measles, and the mumps, and—and—and the 
, but her children never catch any thing. 
They are always in a condition to be left. I 
don’t believe they’ve ever been vaccinated,” pur- 
sued poor Miss Sophronia despondingly. “How 
many of her friends and neighbors have to be up 
night after night doctoring their children for the 
croup, but, I do declare, I never heard one of 
hers so much as snuffle!” 

But who is Mrs, Noble? 

She is evidently an object of dread and annoy- 
ance to our fair friend, whose flimsy artifice of 
appearing indifferent to her influence is easily 
seen through by the youngest member of the 
Assoviation. Every body knows that Miss So- 
phronia is never at ease in Mrs. Noble’s pres- 
ence. 

Mrs. Noble is a little blue-eyed, fair-complex- 
ioned woman, somewhere between thirty and 
forty years of age. She does not look, however, 
a day older than twenty-five, and she has the 
sweetest voice and the most witning smile in the 
world. It is only strangers who discover that 
she is not handsome; for her good temper and 
agreeable manners make up for the lack of per- 
sonal beauty. She is the happy mother of six 
chubby, roguish children, who find, somehow, 
such healthful outlets for their exuberant spirits 
and jocund childish restlessness, that they are 
never any trouble to any body. Their father, a 
great, round-shouldered, awkward-looking man, 
always wears a delighted expression of counte- 
nance, as if some extraordinary good luck had just 
befallen him. When the bitter storms of winter 
drive his whole household closer -to the bright 
fireside, Jacob Noble glances from one to another 
of the nut-cracking, apple-eating, and book-loving 
group, till his eyes reflect the sentiment so plainly 
expressed in his wife’s happy smile, that they 
are a comfortable family. 

No body finds fault with this state of things 
but Miss Sophronia. She can’t understand it. 
She don’t believe in it. She knows there is 
something wrong somewhere, because Providence 
has ordained this life to be a state of trial. She 
argues that there is something revolting and 
heartless in the idea of persons so thoroughly 
enjoying themselves, when there is so much mis- 
ery in the world. 

But Mrs. Noble not only offends in being so 
comfortable herself, but, in her quiet and unpre- 
tending intercourse with society, she manages to 
extract all the stings from the current scandal, 
and to cover with the soft mantle of loving 








charity all the wrong-doings in the community. 
“This,” in the language of Miss Sophronia, who 
reads Shakspeare by stealth, and often astonishes 
the illiterate by her apt quotations, “This is the 
head and front of her offending.” 

Not that she is the apologist of evil, but she is 
so provokingly fertile in excuses for those in 
error. When the robbery committed at the bank 
by young George Alcot became public, and every 
body in society was so shocked, didn’t Mrs. Noble 
give his fair young wife a home, and encourage 
her to investigate the matter, till it was actually 
proved that various persons who had tempted the 
thief were more faulty than himself, and he, re- 
leased, had started with his wife to commence 
life anew, and to redeem his lost honor in the 
great west? 

True; every word of it true; Mrs. Noble her- 
self would not dream of disputing it. 

And when Jennie Ellis became an outcast from 
her father’s stately home, and, with her worse 
than fatherless child in her arms, wandered in 
the streets, shunned and despised by all who had 
once prized and flattered her; when Miss So- 
phronia, true to her just principles of virtue and 
propriety, had actually shrunk from the slight 
contact and defilement of her dress as she passed 
by; then, when all stood aloof, what did Mrs. 
Noble do then? It would have disgraced any 
body. else, and should have disgraced her, many 
thought, but it didn’t. She procured a home for 
the forsaken girl in her own father’s farm-house, 
far away from the sneering crowd, and where 
her sad history and sad, sinful fall were un- 
known. Not yet satisfied, she procured an inter- 
view with her betrayer, and wept for joy when 
she found that there were yet remains of hu- 
manity in his bosom. She laid bare the cruel 
slanders that had nearly destroyed his love for 
the poor girl that he had ruined; and when it 
was clear that even in her sin she had been faith- 
ful to him, it was easy to persuade him to return 
to her again. And now who could recognize in 
the beautiful wife of Doctor Harris the frail and 
long-dcspised Jennie Ellis? 

“ What is the use,” asked Miss Sophronia, “of 
my trying to hold up a picture of vice in its odi- 
ous deformity as a warning beacon to the young? 
Doesn’t every body turn straight to Mrs. Noble, 
and is she ever out of love, and charity, and Gos- 
pel promises? Gospel, indeed! Better do with- 
out any Gospel, if it must be so perverted. If 
there was any thing about her to get hold of, I’'d 
give it to her once, I know.” 

The reason of Miss Sophronia’s dislike to Mrs. 
Noble must, by this time, be apparent; so we 
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will follow her into the hall where the Society 
are already busily at work. 

Her absence during the summer occasioned so 
many particular greetings that the especial object 
of her coming was, for a short time, quite forgot- 
ten. It was recalled by a young lady near her. 
“T have quite envied you this summer, Miss 
Blaster. I have been shut up with my noisy, 
tiresome school, while you have been roaming 
the green fields at pleasure. The hot season that 
has robbed me of flesh and strength has been a 
long holiday to you.” 

“Holiday!” exclaimed Miss Sophronia, pet- 
tishly; “you know but little about it. Do you 
suppose I’ve been on a tour of pleasure? that 
I’ve been enjoying myself? Inever had so many 
trials to bear in all my life as I’ve endured this 
summer. If I hadn’t inherited from my mother 
the spirit of a martyr, I couldn’t have borne 
them. I think visiting in itself a great bore, to 
say nothing of other causes of vexation.” 

“Why do you visit so much, then?’ asked 
Ella Montrose, an innocent miss of sixteen, whose 
looks of astonishment betrayed her inability to 
reconcile Miss Sophronia’s opinions with her pro- 
longed visits. “No one is obliged to make visits 
if they prefer staying at home. Why do you 
go?” 

Miss Sophronia’s eye flashed, and she colored a 
little as she met Mrs. Noble’s speaking eye, and 
heard the suppressed laughter of a bevy of young 
girls who were sewing in the opposite corner. 

“ Children should not go into society till they 
are old enough not to be impertinent,” she re- 
plied. 

“T did not mean to be impertinent,” said the 
young girl, “Yam very sorry if I have been. I 
don’t know how I have offended you or—or 
what they are laughing about. I only thought 
it strange that you should spend every summer 
in doing what you so dislike. Mamma doesn’t 
like visiting any better than you do; she even 
tires of our short visits to grandpa’s pretty home; 
and I’ve heard her declare,” continued the em- 
barrassed girl, still trying to reinstate herself in 
Miss Sophronia’s good graces, “that in all the 
world there was but one thing more annoying, 
and that is, the entertaining of visitors during 
the heat of the summer, unless they are chosen 
friends or relatives. Then they are like own 
folks, you know, and really seem to have some 
Gaim, but”— 

Ella, who had probably never made so long a 
speech before in her life, was here wholly discon- 
certed by an outburst of laughter from the gay 
girls, who could no longer contain their mirth. 
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She looked at Miss Sophronia’s deepened color 
and ominous frowns, and then at the amused 
countenances around her, till she was half ready 
to cry with bashful vexation. The puzzled ex- 
pression of her face cnly prolonged the general 
mirth, and it was quite a relief when she heard 
Mrs. Noble’s voice. 

“Ella, dear, just put on your hat and run down 
to Gray’s and try to match this sewing silk. Or 
take a piece of the cloth, if you please; the silk 
we have is several shades too dark. Ah! you 
need not hurry so. And bring up patterns of his 
dark, cheap calicoes, if he will cut them. Mrs. 
Brigham has found a host of little ragged girls 
who need dresses for the winter.” 

Mrs. Brigham was the young minister’s wife 
and a great favorite, so no one objected to the 
proposed outlay of the funds of the Society. 

“ How are our old friends, the Carltons?” asked 
alady. “I believe, Miss Blaster, that you have 
been to their house.” 

“T left them in June. They are doing as well 
as can be expected, I suppose. It is quite a low 
time, in a religious sense, in his parish, and I 
don’t wonder at it. He will never have much 
success aS a preacher while things go on so 
strangely at home. © People look beyond the pul- 
pit, you know.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that there is no order in his house. 
Every thing goes at loose ends. The confusion 
is enough to craze one.” 

“They are much altered, then,” said Mrs. No- 
ble. “I remember that we used to think their 
housekeeping a model for us all when they lived 
here.” 

“We only saw the outside, Mrs. Noble. Be- 
sides, they commenced housekeeping here, “and 
all their things were new. If you think they 
deserved any credit for order and neatness¢hen, I 
only wish you could look in upon them now. I 
was so disgusted that I scarcely left my room, 
except to eat.” Miss Sophronia knew that Mrs. 
Noble’s work had fallen unnoticed to the floor, 
and she felt that those mild blue eyes were fixed 
appealingly upon her face; and so potent was 
their magnetism that she was quite aware that 
they brightened with indignant sympathy as she 
proceeded, but she determined, notwithstanding, 
to abate nothing of her story. “There were sev- 
eral other ladies besides myself staying at the 
house, and they felt as aggrieved as myself. Mrs. 
Carlton’s management became the theme of dis- 
cussion whenever we were by ourselves. I wish 

you could see the children. There are four— 
wwe boys and two girls. The oldest is but six 
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years old. Such a dirty, ragged little set I never 
saw. They were always tumbling down stairs 
and getting hurt and squalling. I’ve often, dur- 
ing my travels, wished there was a law to pre- 
vent the accumulation of clergymen’s children; 
that is, I hold that a minister should not take a 
pastorate who is thus incumbered; and I told 

irs. Carlton that the people of their charge must 
exceedingly regret the number of her family, al- 
though, of course, they would not mention it to 
her.” 

“And what did she say?” 

“Nothing. Her four children began to cry in 
chorus for some honey that had been sent in, and 
I was glad to escape to my own room. But min- 
isters’ children, you know,” said Miss Sophronia 
significantly. 

“Does Mrs. Carlton keep a servant?” asked 
Mrs. Noble. 

“Dear me! Of course she don’t. They have 
but a small parish, and the salary would not pay 
for luxuries, I fancy. I think he might command 
-a more lucrative place, for all admit that he 
preaches excellently, and Mrs, Carlton will, on 
no account, permit him to be disturbed during 
his study hours; but a wealthy society would 
hardly put up with such a family and such man- 
agemert. I suppose they’ll have to work along 
somehow, and keep above water as long as they 
can. It is a pity though, that his fine talents 
should be thrown away in that obscure place, be- 
cause of the inefficiency of his wife. I think he 
should have chosen bettbr. Ahem!” 

“T am well acquainted with Mrs. Carlton.” 
The tone of Mrs. Noble’s voice was slightly 
raised as she replied. “She is, to my knowl- 
edge, an excellent woman, and not deficient in 
what we housekeepers often designate ‘faculty.’ 
But she is a confirmed invalid, and for years has 
scarcely known an hour of ease. She has a 
large family and but scanty means to depend on 
for their support, and, as you have observed, Miss 
Blaster, can not afford to hire a domestic. Who 
amo, us would have the resolution and courage 
that she displays? How many of us would at- 
tempt to surmount the difficulties that she daily 
grapples with? Her physician has assured me 
that very few ladies would leave their beds in 
her weak, suffering state. How many of us 
would undertake to keep a house and four young 
children in order under such circumstances? 
Would it not have been kinder in those ladies, 
who were aasisting to eat up her scanty means, to 
have assisted also in her household labor, instead 
of retiring in disgust to their rooms or meeting 
to discuss the imperfect management of thefr 





invalid hostess? She, a weak, suffering woman, 
serving you, Miss Blaster, to the best of her 
ability, and you indignant! In the name of all 
that’s decent, what possible claim had you upon 
her services? I am glad to see the tears in your 
eyes, Bessie Brown. Do not be ashamed of 
them. Let them flow as freely as they will when 
occasioned by sympathy for the cruelly-treated 
and unfortunate.” No one in the room had ever 
seen Mrs. Noble so completely roused before, 
But it was hardly a minute before her wonted 
sweet smile returned. 

“Forgive my warmth, Miss Blaster,” she said 
sweetly, “Iam sorry that I have shown so little 
self-control. Let us change this disagreeable 
subject.” 

But Miss Sophronia was still wincing under 
the smartness of her reproof; and although a_-lit- 
tle more humble and wary than when she came 
in, was still very far from having “freed” her 
mind. So while the conversation diverged into 
hurried discussions of the work in hand, and to 
various home topics of general interest, she sat 
watching her opportunity to continue her strict- 
ures. And very soon, as if to favor her wishes, 
good old Mrs. Clarran crossed over from the 
farthest corner of the apartment, where she had 
been quietly knitting in entire unconsciousness 
of all that had been said, and inquired if Miss 
Blaster had recently visited Mr. Lane, a former 
pastor of hers in P. . Mrs. Noble looked up 
beseechingly into Miss Sophronia’s face, and saw, 
with a feeling like dismay, that something was 
wrong about Parson Lane’s family. 

“I believe they are in good health,” replied 
Miss Sophronia shortly. 

“T am very glad to hear it,” said the old lady. 
“They are dear friends of mine. If you know 
them, Miss Blaster, you can say with me that 
they come as nigh to being angels as poor human 
creatures ever did.” 

Miss Sophronia curled her lip, but said nothing. 

“I must tell you about them, dear ladies. 
When my Thomas died and left his sick wife 
and young child in my care, and we were so 
poor, O, then, it used to seem like the break of 
the morning when his cheerful face came in at 
the door! And did you ever know so benevolent 
a person, Miss Blaster?—one so ready to consider 
the poor?’ Without waiting for a reply the 
somewhat garrulous old lady continued: “He 
never came empty-handed. Sometimes it w 
only a tumbler of jelly that his Katie—he callet. 
Mrs. Lane Katie—had made; but whatever it 
was, his bright, encouraging looks, and the hearty 
sound of his voice made it seem of great value. 
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He interested other people in our misfortunes, 
and they put me in a way to help myself; and 
what with kind words and better fare, poor Lucy 
got strong again, and we are a happy family. 
You should see litile Dick, ladies. We named 
him Richard Lane because of our love for our 
kind pastor, and he takes to his books with a 
will, and will be a scholar if he lives.” 

“Well, there are many who can do good upon 
the house-tops and pray at the corners of the 
streets to be seen of men. I am always very 
particular,’ said Miss Sophronia, “to obey the 
Scriptural precepts, and not suffer my right hand 
to know what the left doeth.” 

“Yes,” replied the old lady, who had not quite 
comprehended the drift of Miss Sophronia’s re- 
marks. “And, speaking of praying in the street, 
I wish you could have heard that dear man pray 
in our poor little room. It seemed to bring the 
very heavens down to earth. I used to forget 
our troubles completely. Ah! ladies, I’d give a 
good deal to see him and hear him pray once 
more. He has other poor to mind no, and may 
be would not remember us, but we shall never, 
never forget him.” 

Miss Sophronia’s brow grew dark as she list- 
ened to the good woman’s praises. 

“T don’t know how liberal Mr. Lane used to 
be,” she answered; “I guess he isn’t much cele- 
brated for benevolence now. I saw nothing that 
looked like liberality during my visit. On the 
contrary, I thought that both he and Mrs. Lane 
were quite niggardly in some respects. They set 
the plainest table that I ever sat down to. I was 
almost a stranger, but that made no difference. 
I told them before I had been in the house a day, 
that my constitution required hearty food, and 
that a little fried chicken for supper had often 
saved me whole nights of that distressing faint- 
ness of the stomach to which I had been from a 
child subject, but they did not pay the slightest 
attention to my wishes. They drink cold water 
themselves, and the tea that I had was so weak 
that it was any thing but a treat to a delicate 
stomach like mine. But she dresses fashionably, 
and so does he, and there are many valuable arti- 
cles of furniture scattered about the house; so I 
suppose they prefer show to comfort.” 

“Her friends supply them with clothing,” said 
the kind old lady, “and I always said that they 
must live plain or they could not spare so much 
fgg the needy. They are dear, good people, Miss 
Blaster,” she added earnestly. 

“Well, nobody disputes their goodness that I 
know of. I suppose there are many mean people 
who desire to be good. But I never did believe 





in a person’s taking what is really needful for his 
own support and giving it away to others. I see 
no benevolence in it. I’ve no patience with those 
ministers who live on corn cake and send their 
money to help convert the heathen. Such peo- 
ple often overlook the wants of those about 
them. Speaking of Mr. Lane, I saw him give 
half a dollar to a strolling beggar when there had 
been no fresh meat on his table for three days. 
They only got one decent dinner while I was 
there, and that gave me a fit of indigestion. 
They had company invited; a college chum of 
his came with his wife to spend the day. It was 
the last day of my visit there, and was, in fact, 
the cause of my leaving, and I shan’t trouble 
them again in a hurry.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed several voices. “Do tell 
us what occurred then.” 

“Tt was just after tea,” replied Miss Sophronia, 
who was nothing loth to continue her revelations, 
although she saw that Mrs. Clarran was as greatly 
annoyed as Mrs. Noble. “We had tea early, for 
their friends had a long distance to ride. When 
Mrs. Lane had got the work done up and had 
shut up the parlors, she came with her work-box, 
as she usually did, into the sitting-room. I 
thought I would just give her a gentle hint in 
reference to her particular attention to the com- 
pany who had left, and let her infer for herself 
that I had observed and felt her indifference to 
my comfort. So I asked innocently, ‘Were to- 
day’s visitors from a superior class of society? 
‘No, indeed! Why do you ask? ‘I thought 
from the pains taken to make their visit agreea- 
ble, so different from your usual course, that they 
were of the greatest consideration? ‘We make 
a difference, of course,’ she replied, ‘in our treat- 
ment of invited and uninvited guests. We do 
not feel obliged to incommode ourselves for the 
latter? ‘Do you mean that my visit is not agreea- 
ble to you? ‘I mean that we, in common with 
other people, are capable of inviting all the com- 
pany that we wish to entertain” ‘Madam,’ I 
said, rising indignantly, ‘will you be so good as 
to inform me at what time the cars leave for 
M ? ‘In an hour. Shall I assist you in 
packing your trunk?” She never asked me to 
call on her again, and I don’t mean to. No,” said 
Miss Sophronia decisively, “J don’t mean to.” 

“Where did you become acquainted with her?” 

“Well, I wasn’t much acquainted. I met her 
twice, a year ago, at my cousin’s. She was polite 
and sociable enough then, and was so playful and 
gentle that I thought a child might lead her; but 
those were her company manners, I suppose.” 

“Did she ask you to visit her?” 
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“She gave me no particular invitation, but I 
had seen her husband at the Consociation, and I 
am a member of the same denomination, and, of 
course, felt myself entitled to something like a 
welcome. But ‘live and learn,’ you know, as 
Shakspeare says so often.” 

“Where did you go next?” 

“T went to M to visit Mr. and Mrs, Den- 
nis. Perhaps you do not know that a cousin of 
Mrs. Dennis married my niece. M is truly 
a delightful place. Its situation, on the bank of 
the river, is perfectly charming. I usually ac- 
count myself superior to those childish emotions 
that many pretend to, on beholding a fine land- 
scape; but I was enchanted with every thing 
about M I staid there five weeks. JI 
think I should have quite recruited my health if 
I could have remained there during the fall. As 
it is, I am stronger.” 

“Why didn’t you stay, then?’ inquired Ella 
Montrose. The young girl had not once at- 
tempted to join in the conversation since her un- 
fortunate remarks about visiting in general. But 
she was naturally exceedingly inquisitive, and 
had already forgotten her mortification in her in- 
terest in Miss Sophronia’s narrative. 

“T had formed several pleasant acquaintances 
in the village,” pursued Miss Sophronia, “and it 
really was a trial toleave. But Mrs. Dennis took 
it into her head that she wasn’t strong enough to 
keep house, and proposed to her husband that 
they should board. I think that clergymen, so 
far as I have observed, are almost sinfully indulg- 
ent to their wives. Now, no body ever valued a 
home more highly than Mr. Dennis does; I’ve 
heard him call their cottage his earthly paradise; 
but he didn’t offer the least objection to her plan. 
‘Just as you please, my dear,’ he would say, till 
I was sick of the sound.” 

“And so they gave up housekeeping?” 

“Yes. I fancied that he felt rather bad about 
it, so I offered, one morning at the breakfast 
table, to take the cares of the housekeeping upon 
myself, if they would provide suitable help to 
do the work, but Mrs. Dennis said that she could 
not see the work done without feeling the re- 
sponsibility of it. Then I proposed that she 
should visit her friends a few months, and leave 
me to keep house for her husband. I thought 
at first that this plan struck her favorably, for she 
leaned across the table, and, tapping his plate 
with her spoon, asked him if such an arrange- 
ment would not be just the thing. But he burst 
out laughing, and left the table choking with the 
coffee that he was drinking, but not till he had 
said, ‘Just as you please, my love.’ ” 




















“Tt seems that she declined your offer?” 





“Yes. She said that she preferred remaining 
in M at present. I made several morning 


calls on my acquaintances, and proposed visiting 
among them till Mrs. Dennis should feel strong 
enough to resume housekeeping, but it unfortu- 
nately so happened that no one could conveniently 
receive me. I never regretted leaving any place 
so much. It is a delightful place, and my room 
was the pleasantest in the house. I had begun 
to feel perfectly at home, had my particular seat 
at the table and in the pew at church, and I be- 
lieve that many of the people regarded me as 
one of the minister’s family. But when they 
broke up housekeeping I was forced to leave, of 
course.” 

“Has Mrs. Dennis been out of health long?” 

“She’s not been sick at all that I know of. 1 
don’t think she knows what real illness is. She 
gets tired sometimes, like other people; but 
fatigue isn’t sickness. Just let her endure for a 
week what I do; let her, for instance, suffer from 
a like morbid appetite, and she would not think 
her complaint worth mentioning.” 

“What does she complain of?’ asked Mrs. 
Clarran. 

“Well, I never heard her complain of any 
thing. But the hired girl, Bridget, and Mr. Den- 
nis, and the doctor, all seem to think that she is 
very delicate. If she were not a literary woman 
I guess her health would be good enough. She 
earns considerable money with her pen.” 

“Perhaps they are poor, and need it all to 
live.” 

“T don’t know about that. She pretends that 
the salary they receive is insufficient; but if she 
did her own work instead of hiring that great 
Irish girl, the salary would hold out better. Such 
girls eat their weight; they have extraordinary 
appetites, and every mouth, in a family, counts 
one, you know. Then her wages are not less 
than nine shillings a week. That alone makes 
quite a hole in a small salary. But if people 
will not learn to contrive, and manage, and look 
out for themselves, they must suffer the conse- 
quences. It is none of my business, and I make 
it a point to keep clear of other folks’ affairs.”” 

Miss Sophronia seemed at last to have got to a 
breathing spot, and Mrs. Noble drew a relieved 
sigh in the hope that she had “freed” her mind. 
A variety of garments just now needing «fitting 
and finishing, the ladies gave their attention 
wholly to the work before them, and a general 
hum of conversation filled the room. 

“T wonder, Miss Blaster,” said Ella Montrose 
when there was again a pause, “if your Mrs. 
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Dennis is not related to a Mrs. Dennis that I met 
in Boston last week.” 

“Tt is possible; she has relatives there.” 

“Well, this Mrs. Dennis is the prettiest crea- 
ture! She is so witty and quiet, too! Every 
body was delighted with her. She kept us all 
laughing for an hour with the funniest account 
of a strange person, an old maid, I mean a—a 
single lady,’ added Ella hurriedly, instinctively 
feeling that Miss Sophronia would not relish the 
corrected epithet. 

“Well, what of her? 
that lady tartly. 

“Why, she boarded with them gratuitously, 
and was a genteel boarder, too, Mrs. Dennis said, 
and she either couldn’t or wouldn’t take any hint 
to leave, and, bless me! she said—she said that 
they had to break up housekeeping to get rid of 
her.” 

It was with considerable hesitation that Ella 
finished her sentence, for Mrs. Noble held up her 
finger warningly, and a low giggle was heard 
from various parts of the room. Poor Ella! she 
hadn’t the most remote idea of the nature of her 
blunder, although she felt that she had said 
something that had better not have been said. 

“T thought we had a rule,” said Miss Sophro- 
nia, “that children, under sixteen years of age, 
were not to meet with the Society.” 

“T was sixteen last month, if you please, Miss 
Blaster. I can stitch and make button-holes as 
nicely as mamma herself.” 

“But you can’t hold your tongue. I wish we 
might have a law,” said Miss Sophronia, “to ex- 
clude all who indulge in tattling. Of what pos- 
sible interest could a Boston lady, a stranger to 
us all, be to the Society? You must learn, Miss 
Ella, to choose your subjects better.” 

“She isn’t a Boston lady,” stammered poor 
Ella, half crying, “she was a visitor. She belongs 
in M , the very place that you’ve been telling 
us about yourself, Miss Blaster. And I never 
thought of speaking any hurt of any one, I’m 
sure.” Ella’s tears began to flow. “The rest of 
the ladies do not get offended at what I say, and 
you wouldn’t, only it makes some persons sensi- 
tive, mamma says, to be old ma—, I mean single 
ladies.” 

The Charitable Association separated in some 
confusion. Poor Ella Montrose cried all the way 
honie, and Miss Sophronia certainly felt wiser if 
not better for attending it. 


Can’t you tell?” asked 
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Kinpyess is the best ointment in the world to 
render a stiff temper supple. 





INCONGRUITY BETWEEN PRINCIPLES AND 
CHARACTER. 


BY MORION MORGLAY. 


HE old philosopher who said that “ principles 

are immutable,” was either very wide of his 
reckoning, or he could only mean principle as an 
abstract element. For when we come down to 
actual life, it is astonishing how pliant and muta- 
ble a thing, what is called “principle” among 
men, is found to be, and what a wide discordance 
there often is between the principles taught and 
the lives lived by men. . 

This last is no where more strikingly illustrated 
than in the inconsistencies of authors. Mr. 
Whipple truly says that “a man of letters is 
often a man of two natures—one a book nature, 
the other a human nature—and these often sadly 
clash.” 

Laurence Sterne must sit here for his daguerre- 
otype. His writings are full of pathos and fer- 
vid with charity, and yet no man could be more 
sordidly selfish. Warburton and Thackeray both 
represent him as an irreclaimable scapegrace. He 
could sentimentalize with the deepest pathos 
over a dead ass, and yet leave his mother to beg- 
gary and the almshouse. 

Rousseau, the French philosopher, poet, and 
moralist, could give sublime and pathetic versions 
of the Psalms of David, delineate the sublime 
virtues of Jesus Christ, and mourn over the de- 
parture of “the purity and simplicity of our an- 
cient manners,” while, at the same time, he was 
living a life of shameless debauchery. Nay, he 
often rested his pen from its pious avocations to 
point a blasphemous epigram upon religion, or to 
polish a satire upon virtue reeking with the most 
loathsome pollution. 

A mournful illustration is also found in Sir 
Richard Steele, of whom it is said that he “ wrote 
excellently well on temperance—when he was 
sober.” 

Dr. Johnson affords a less painful, but equally 
striking, and even more ludicrous illustration of 
the difference between the “book nature” and 
the “human nature” of man. His really admi- 
rable—for the age—book on politeness, corttrasts 
strangely with such rough expressions as, “ You 
don’t understand the question, madam!”—*“ you 
lie, sir!” His cotemporaries tell of him that “he 
and Dr. Shebbeare were both pensioned at the 
same time. The report immediately flew that 
the king had pensioned two bears—a he-bear and 
a she-bear.”’ 

So we find Seneca, with 2,000,000 pounds let 
out on usury, writing on a table of solid gold in 
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praise of poverty and on moderate desires in re- 
lation to the world. 

When Mrs. Carter was introduced to the cele- 
brated author of the “Night Thoughts,” Edward 
Young, she could not restrain the expression of 
her surprise. She had conceived of him as the 
very picture of melancholy reserve and grandeur. 
His flippancy and ill-suppressed penchant for pun- 
ning amazed her. “Madam,” said he, “there is 
much difference between talking and writing.” 
It is well remarked of the same poet, that his 
“favorite theme was the nothingness of worldly 
things; his favorite pursuit rank and riches. Had 
Mrs. Carter also expressed her surprise at this 
incongruity, he might have replied, ‘Madam, 
there is much difference between living and writ- 
ing didactic poems.’ ”’ 

The remark of Mr. Whipple will find applica- 
tion to other departments of life than that of au- 
thorship. The nature as mirrored forth in the 
principles proposed, and the nature as seen in the 
actual development of life, are often in sad con- 
flict. The merchant who preaches honesty and 
practices duplicity, the grub who stickles for un- 
couth plainness simply because any thing else 
would increase expenses and curtail investments, 
the lady who has large sympathy for the poor and 
suffering, yet from her extravagance and splendor 
leaves nothing that can bring them material aid, 
the minister who descants upon-the graces of the 
Spirit from the pulpit, while in his life there is 
neither meekness nor charity—all these and hosts 
of others exhibit incongruities between their pro- 
fessed principles and character, not less glaring 
than the authors whose talents scarcely screen 
them from deserved contempt. 

These incongruities seem to challenge instant 
and total condemnation. Nor would we allow 
of their palliation by any selfish or worldly casu- 
istry. Still we are not inclined to set them alto- 
gether down to the account of intentional dis- 
honesty or hypocrisy. The infirmities of poor 
human nature may claim some mitigation of our 
harsher judgment; especially when we see that 
nature acted upon by influences, whose tendency 
and power it has but imperfectly comprehended. 

It*is from this cause that local changes, or 
changes of circumstances, have a powerful influ- 
ence in changing both the principies and the 
habits. 

Sallust bitterly inveighed in the Roman senate 
against the spoilers cf the provinces. At length 
he was appointed to the government of a distant 
province. Here he equaled Verres himself in 
the rapacity with which he despoiled the people 
to enrich himself. 





When young, Lucian declaimed against the 
friendship of the great. But subsequently his 
talents commended him to the favor and friend- 
ship of the emperor, which he was no wise 
tardy in accepting. Yet he comprehended the 
true position in which he was placed, and often 
facetiously compared himself to those quacks 
who, themselves plagued with a perpetual cough, 
offer to sell an infallible remedy for a cough. 

We are very apt to do, when placed in like 
circumstances, the same things we have con- 
demned in others. Straitened in their own 
worldly circumstances, men censure the equipage, 
luxury, and show of the rich, the adornments 
and license of indulgence given to their children, 
and often the censure is just; yet when wealth 
throws around these very persons its fascinations 
and places indulgence within: their reach, how 
soon do they become exposed to the same cen- 
sures they had lavished on others! There is no 
virtue in resistance surely, when the ability to 
gratify is wanting. Thousands have allowed 
their principles as well as habits to undergo most 
painful transformation under the influence of 
altered worldly circumstances. The early sim- 
plicity of comparatively few seems to be proof 
against these outward changes of life. But where 
we see such a person he ever commands the in- 
voluntary homage of our inmost souls. We feel 
that there is something in that individual deep, 
and solid, and good. Such men are an honor to 
human nature; they are an honor to the religion 
of Christ. The Church needs more of them. 
Would that they might be multiplied a hundred 
fold! The good influence of such shall outlive 
them; for the memorial of virtue is immortal. 


—_o——— 


THE CHRISTIAN’S WORK. 


Tue builder builds for a century; we for eter- 
nity. The painter paints for a generation; we 
forever. The poet sings for an age; we forever. 
The statuary cuts out the marble that soon per- 
ishes; let us try to cut out the likeness of Christ, 
to endure forever and ever. A hundied thousand 
men were employed in Egypt to construct a 
pyramidal tomb for a dead king; let us feel that 
we are engaged in a far nobler work in construct- 
ing temples for the living God. In my humble 
judgment, the poorest parish school in our land, 
with no other ornaments than the dew-drops of 
the morning to gild it, and the sunbeams to 
shine upon it, is a nobler spectacle than the 
loftiest European cathedral, with its spires glist- 
ening in the setting and rising suns of a thousand 
years.—Dr. Cumming. 
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A DREAM. 
BY MARY E. WILCOX. 


Last night, when slumber’s curtains soft 
Had shrouded Reason’s beams, 

The playmate of my childhood’s days 
Came to me in my dreams. 


It will be seven weary years 
When the next May roses bloom, 
Since they laid her fair and gentle head 
On its pillow in the tomb. 


But when she came last night, and stood 
Silently by my side, 

I thought not, in that happy dream, 
That she had ever died. 


I thought not of her distant grave 
Beneath the prairie snow, 

Nor of her white soul, gone away 
Where God’s beloved go. 


I had forgotten all the tears 
To her dear memory shed; 

I thought I saw her living face, 
Forgetting she was dead. 


Her fair hair had a golden glow, 
Her eyes were calmly bright, 

Her garments like the drifted snow 
Beneath the full moon’s light. 


A blessed calm, a tranquil peace 
Seemed her whole mien to fill, 

Like starlight on a placid lake, 
So holy, yet so still. 


Joyful I took her hand, and gazed 
Into her eyes serene; 

But she seemed as far removed from me 
As if seas had swept between! 


Awed, but not yet appalled, I pressed 
My lips upon her face; 

But there seemed to be between us yet 
A vast and awful space! 


A gulf too wide for thought to pass, 
Though strong its wings and fleet; 

A barrier placed between our souls, 
Forbidding them to meet. 


Alarmed, I cried, “O sister! friend! 
What is this mystery? 

And whence and why this fearful void 
That severs thee from me? 


Speak! speak! my soul is faint with dread! 
For though I kiss thy brow, 
Yet the remotest star o’erhead 
Seems much more near than thou!” 
Sorrowing, pitying, she looked 
On my impassioned mien; 
But still she seemed as far away 
As if seas had swept between 


Then, faint and trembling, I awoke: 
The dawn was blushing red, 








And I bethought me, with a start, 
That she had long been dead. 


Redeemer! when the time shall come 
That my weak soul must tread 

That awful space which separates 
The living from the dead— 


O let her cling to thee alone! 
Be thou her strength and stay; 

Guide thou her faint and shrinking steps 
Safe through that dreadful way! 


And when the shores of heaven are gained. 
The drear gulf safely passed, 

O may she meet that gentle friend 
In fields of light at last! 


oa wore 
THE PRESENT. 
BY SOPHIA T. GRISWOLD. 


Up! heir of heaven, 
The present is thine; 
Ne’er was it given, 
Therein to repine; 
Hopes may have faded, 
And flowers have died, 
Others, love-shaded, 
Still bloom at thy side. 


Up! and be doing, 

With hand, heart, ‘&’nd mind, 
Something pursuing 

Of good to matikind; 
Willingness ever 

Hath light by the way— 
Bark on life’s river, 

Moor not while ’tis day. 


Up! and be doing, 

Nor wearily cast 
Glances, reviewing 

The scenes of the past; 
Fled is its pleasure, 

Its joys, and its cares— 
Now is thy treasure, 

Possessed unawares 


Up! and be doing, 

For life is a span— 
Death is pursuing 

The pathway of man. 
Each hath a mission, 

Whatever betide; 
Work, in submission 


To Him who hath died. 


Up! and be doing, 

With banner unfurled— 
Angels are viewing 

Thy strife with the world. 
Soon will be given 

Eternal reward; 
Up! heir of heaven, 

And work for thy Lord. 
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POETRY AND POETS. 


BY COATES-KINNEY. 


\ MERICA has about come through her mate- 
L\ rial tribulations. She has cut for herself 
large room in the old woods—felled the trees, 
but not yet fenced herself in. May be she will 
never do that. She has twice beaten back the 
British lion to his lair; she has flogged the Indi- 
ans to west of the Mississippi, clearing them 
from the track of her “manifest destiny” with 
gunpowder and whisky; as a warning to the 
other nations to treat her with due respect, she 
has flaunted her colors over the ancient capital 
of the Aztecs, and twanged her bugle-horn in 
the halls of the Montezumas; she has laced her- 
self with railroads; she has adorned herself with 
cities; she has nerved herself with telegraphs; 
she has gone gipsying over all the seas. The 
epoch of her heroes in act has well-nigh passed; 
the day of her heroes in thought has begun to 
dawn. The thinkers and the dreamers, the talk- 
ers and the singers are coming on the stage. The 
talkers are already appreciated; the singers shall 
be. The time is coming when America, like the 
other great nations, shall honor poetry, and be 
proud of her poets. And as literature is one of 
the chief glories of a people, and poetry the 
crowning of literature, is it not of our duty to 
help hasten that time? At least this considera- 
tion of duty shall apologize for my selection of a 
theme, if not for my treatment of it. 

The word poetry is one that none can perfectly 
define, and that few, even imperfectly, compre- 
hend. It can not be defined, because*it implies 
what is not definite, but infinite; and to speak of 
a definition of infinity is a solecism in terms; for, 
to define a thing is to describe its limits, and an 
infinite thing is a thing that has no limits to de- 
scribe. Poetry is an infinite thing; infinite in 
time, in space, and in its power of forever afford- 
ing new delight to him who cultivates it. It is 
infinite in time: it never dies; for it is beauty, 
and “a thing of beauty is a joy forever;” it is 
beauty, and beauty is truth, and truth is eternal. 
It is infinite in space: its mysterious and glorify- 
ing essence permeates the universe, from the 

“ Delicate forest flower, 
With scented breath and look so like a smile,” 
to those night-blooming flowers of light in the 
fenceless azure fields—“stars, which are the po- 
etry of heaven.” It is infinite in its power of 
affording delight: the unspeakable rapture of it 
increases constantly to its votary as he goes to- 
ward the inaccessible heart of it; it is a golden 
ladder let down from glory, up which the soul 





may climb forever, transported more and more as 
the horizon of beauty and sublimity widens with 
every upward step. 

Poetry, then, being infinite, is undefinable; that 
is, we can not tell what thing it is so as to dis- 
tinguish it from all other things. And though 
many and various attempts have been made, all 
of them have of course fallen short of a perfect 
definition. For, in the language of that acute, 
though somewhat pedantic critic, Goold Brown, 
“a perfect definition of any thing or class of 
things, is such a description of it as distinguishes 
that entire thing or class from every thing else, 
by briefly telling what it is; and none of those 
attempting briefly to tell what poe‘ry is, have so 
described it as to distinguish it from every thing 
else. 

Dr. Webster, the acknowledged greatest de- 
finer among our lexicographers, describes poetry 
to be “1. Metrical composition, verse; “2. The 
art or practice of composing in verse;” “3. Poems, 
poetical composition;” and 4—nearly as Blair de- 
fines it, of which definition directly. But now 
let us take this first definition of poetry—* met- 
rical composition, verse’—and see if we can 
make poetry of this “metrical composition” —this 
“verse,”? which is composed in the trochaic me- 
ter, strictly according to art: 


When brown came he had six coppers; 
He went home without a “‘red;” 

Two big drinks of whisky—whoppers !— 

Took the cents from out his pocket, 
And the sense from out his head. 


True, there is a pun in it, but no poetry. It is 
only “metrical composition”—only “verse,” and 
hence only doggerel. 

So Webster’s first definition failing, the second 
and third lose their basis. As to the fourth, it 
is, as before remarked, nearly identical with that 
of the rhetorician Blair; for, according to the 
former, poetry is “the language of excited imag- 
ination and feeling;’ according to the latter, “it ir 
the language of passion, or of enlivened imagina- 
tion, formed, most commonly, into regular num- 
bers;” and th‘s, Blair thinks “the most just and 
comprehensive definition that can be given of 
poetry;” though he concedes that “it is hardly 
possible to determine the exact limit where elo- 
quence ends and poetry begins.” But let us 
again manufacture some verse, such as shall an- 
swer all the requirements of this definition, and 
try if it satisfies the idea of poetry: 


Though Jones had been at Bunker Hill, 
And fought the British host, 

His heart with fright would always chill 
At mention of a ghost. 
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One evening coming through the wood, 
He thought he saw a spirit; 

Twas right before him, and he could 
Not either shirk or sheer it! 


*Twas white! ’twas monstrous! it appalled 
Him! “Phantom, what art thou?” 

He cried; and when he loudly bawled, 
So did the old white cow! 


No one of taste would ever mistake that for 
poetry. Yet there is the “language of enlivened 
imagination” for you—“Phantom, what art 
thou?” addressed to what, without imagination, 
was only acow. There is “passion” in it, too— 


assion of terror: Jones’s “ feelings”? were wrought | 
9 o - 
| but in order to comprehend his description, you 


up to a high pitch, without question. Besides 
having all the other requisites of defined poetry, 
it is “formed into regular numbers;” therefore it 
ought to be the genuine article. But it is not. 
It is worthy only of the muse of modern news- 
papers. 

Hence it must be apparent that both Blair and 
Webster have failed to define poetry. They 
failed because they attempted what is impossible. 
And all other like attempts have, in the nature 
of things, proved abortive—from that of Aristotle 
and Plato, and their followers, who make the 
essence of poetry to consist in fiction—to that of 
another set of false thinkers, who place it in imi- 
tation. But to describe the essence of poetry to 
be either fiction or imitation, is an explanation so 
manifestly wide of the mark, that it need not be 
discussed. 

Well, then, what is poetry? When that ques- 
tion was dbnce asked of Dr. Johnson, he replied, 
“Why, sir, it is easier to tell what it is not.” 
And that is true. We may easily tell what it is 
not, and be understood; for where there is one 
capable of comprehending what it is, there are a 
thousand that can comprehend only what it is 
not. 

In order to get any correct and exact idea from 
a word that is the name of an abstract notion, or 
that has reference only to mental affection, one 
must have entertained such notion, or experienced 
such mental affection. Suppose a person, if the 
existence of so suppositional a wight can be ad- 
mitted, that has never loved; would the word 
love have that significance for him which it has 
for you and me? Or, to take a stronger case, 
the man natively blind, what meaning can the 
word light convey to his mind? We may define 
to him all we can about it—that light is that im- 
ponderable agent through the medium of which 
we see; but he does not see. 

So is it with poetry: the thing must be experi- 
enced before the word can be appreciated. And 





no formal description of it, however near a per- 
fect definition, will ever enable one without such 
experience, to discriminate between poetry and 
mere verse. “But when one has merely tasted 
of the “Peirian spring,” the word poetry begins 
to define itself in his soul; and as he drinks 
deeper, it proceeds to define itself there the 
more; and all his life-long here, and all his life- 
long hereafter, the meaning of poetry grows in 
him everlastingly. He never comes to its limits, 
and he never may, throughout eternity. Like 
an infinite series in mathematics, he gets nearer 
the value forever, but never equals %. And he 
may vaguely describe it as far as he has gone; 


must have gone as far as he. 

For instance, only he who has dived down into 
the fathomless mystery of poetry as deep as 
Thomas Carlyle, may perceive the force of his 
transcendental explanation of its nature. “Truly,” 
says he, “if pressed to give a definition, one 
might say this as soon as any thing else: If your 
delineation be authentically musica?, musical not 
in word only, but in heart and substance, in all 
the thoughts and utterances of it, in the whole 
conception of it, then it will be poetical; if not, 
not.” .. . “Poetry, therefore, we will call mu- 
sical thought.” 

“But,” puts in Mr. Practicus, Fogy, “pray, 
Thomas, what is ‘musical thought?’ ” 

That would perhaps be a poser to Mr. Carlyle 
at first; but, with the aid of a line from Shak- 
speare, and by pointing his sarcastic finger em- 
phatically at Mr. Practicus Fogy, he might extri- 
cate himself in this wise: 

“«¢The man who hath no music in himself,’ 
could not appreciate any whatsoever definition 
of such a phrase as that.” 

Mr. Practicus Fogy would be quashed under 
such a personality in argument; whereas Carlyle 
would discover that what he wrote for defini- 
tion, is no definition of poetry at all, but a mere 
expression of vague intellectual perceptions, in- 
telligible to him only who was born to a compre- 
hension of “musical thought,” or who has grown 
up to it by the gradual process of cultivation. 
Mr. Carlyle has some fine thoughts concerning 
the nature of poetry; but it is questionable if he 
has much enlightened wnideal minds on the 
subject. 

Craving pardon of Aristotle, Plato, Blair, Web- 
ster, Carlyle, and, as Young America would ex- 
press it, “those other old fellows,” poetry is not 
fiction; poetry is not mere imitation; nor is it 
mere “metrical composition,” or versification: 
poetry means something more than passion and 
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imagination, and the phrase “musical thought” 
does not interpret that meaning. Indeed, as I 
have said, no set form of words is adequate to 
such a purpose. The word poetry, however, is a 
derivative from the Greek verb ra, which sig- 
nifies to make; and this idea of making may serve 
as a key to the mysterious constitution of poetry. 
“A poet,” says Dryden, “is a maker, as the word 
signifies; and he that can not make, that is, in- 
vent, hath his name for nothing.” And Chan- 
ning has a similar thought, formed, in like man- 
ner, no doubt, from reflection on the origin of the 
word. “In an intellectual nature,” he says, 
“framed for progress and for higher modes of 
being, there must be creative energies, powers of 
original and ever-growing thought; and poetry is 
the form in which these energies are chiefly mani- 
fested.”” 

Now, I think it may be safely affirmed, that in 
all poetry there must be creation, something beau- 
tifully made; and that whoever would have the 
poet’s name, must be capable, by nature or culti- 
vation, or both, of building anew into language 
something beautiful—whether it be thought, or 
passion, or form of expression, or music of meter, 
or sweetness of rhyme, or any thing else, or all 
together; but there must be a new world of some 
sort in his production, or he is no poet; for every 
poet is a Columbus in the ocean of mind; and 
the more worlds he discovers there the more poet 
is he. 

Poetry is a making.. Primarily, it is God’s 
making; for all the poetry that has existed or 
shall exist, is eternal in the Omniscient Mind. 
God is the maker of makers, the great original 
poet. He is the central sun, the source of all 
beauty; indeed, God is the almighty beauty; for, 
as Emerson expresses it, “Beauty is the creator 
of the universe.” And again, “Poetry was all 
written before time was; and whenever we are so 
finely organized that we can penetrate into that 
region where the air is music, we hear those 
primal warblings, and attempt to write them 
down; but we lose ever and anon a word, or a 
verse, and substitute something of our own, and 
thus miswrite the poem.” 

Emerson has the true notion of poetry; but 
does he not employ a wrong word when he says, 
“ Poetry was all- written before time was?” It 
was not written, but created—created in all things, 
and left for man to write. All things in the crea- 
tion of God, seen with the great poet’s all-seeing 
eye, are instinct with the spirit of beauty, alive 
with poetry; and could we see as he sees, no cre- 
ated thing but would be beautiful to our eyes. 
For, as man’s reaching forehead climbs toward 














heaven, and the circle of soul-vision expands 
around him, he comprehends more and more of 
poetry, more and more of that beautiful making 
which the Greeks with one word called order 
and the universe. In things that are common to 
common minds, he at once perceives the won- 
derful underworkings of the divine Beauty. 
The leaves of spring catch a rumor from the 
winds, and whisper it to him lovingly. The 
birds sing to him “a new song,” which “no man 
could learn,” so full is it of the spiritual mystery 
of music “redeemed from the earth; for it is 
God’s inarticulate, unwritten poetry, uttered 
through little throats that were made to sing. 
The purling of the brooks is the sweetest sobbing 
of a pleasant sadness, which sobers his soul to 
the pensiveness of angels. The flowers bloom 
with a new beauty, each an embodied smile of 
the Great Spirit, 
“ An emanation of the indwelling life, 
A visible token of the upholding love, 
That are the soul of this great universe.” 

The stars gleam with the glory of God, and 
shape themselves into the mighty epic of crea- 
tion, blazing with the inspiration of that poet 
whose thoughts are uttered in splendid words. 
The sea gets alive with the grandeur of itself, 
and sings solemn and awful sublimities, such as 
no human language may imitate, even in its 
most thunderous song. The infinite summer- 
blue sky; the fleecy cloud-flocks which pasture 
there; the sober pomp of the “ everlasting hills;” 
the “green pastures” and the “still waters;” the 
gorgeous dawns and the glowing sunsets; the 
majestic rush of storms and the live leap of 
lightnings; the seasons in their lovely circle; the 
phenomena which science unfolds; the instincts 
of the animal and the reasonings of the human; 
the eventful histories of old times and of old 
heroes; the written beauties in immortal books; 
all these, and thousands more, which “I can ne’er 
express, yet can not all conceal,” are poetry to 
him who has fathomed somewhat of the great 
sea of spirit, on this side of which is earth, and 
islanded all over which is heaven. And when 
the death-birth comes—the death to this world, 
and the birth to that other—poetry, or the great 
making of beauty, possesses the good thenceforth 
always. For, as some one has said, “ Poetry is 
the unfolding of the germs of man’s future being, 
which are wrapped up in his immortal soul.” 

What is poetry? It is the great, beautiful mak- 
ing of the universe, matter and mind, the more 
of which we understand within ourselves the 
more are we poets. We may be poets, and utter 





poetry; and we may be poets, and only feel it. 
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For, like law, it is written or unwritten; and, like 
it, too, the unwritten is as well poetry as the 
written; since the written was once unwritten, 
and yet was poetry before the man was found to 
utter it, as well as after. The poet is the maker— 
God; a poet is a maker; and the latter may be 
either a silent maker or a singing maker—a maker 
of only thought poems, or a maker of language 
poems. 

Primarily, then, poetry is God’s making; sec- 
ondarily, it is man’s. That is, the poet, of the 
universe, makes it first; then a poet, of the world, 
makes it over again, either in thought only, or 
else in both thought and language. And that 
expressed in language is the only poetry that the 
definers of it have recognized, seeming not to 
have discovered that poetry is all the uttered, 
and unuttered, and unutterable beauty that is in 
all the poiesis, or making, of the omnipotent 
energy. 

But poetry in language is poetry incarnate; 
that is, it is the body poetry, whereas the un- 
written is soul poetry, waiting to be born into 
words. And, as poetry in language is the body 
poetry animate with the soul poetry, the rhetori- 
cians should describe it as a beautiful utterance, in 
numbers or not, of somewhat of the beautiful MaK- 
inc of God. And it would approximate a true 
definition of what is commonly reckoned poetry, 
to say that it is a beautiful verbal expression of 
beauty. Every utterance must express something 
of the original, eternal beauty, in order to be po- 
etry. A poem is one or a series of such utter- 
ances; and one poem is better than another inso- 
much as it has a more fit subject, or insomuch as 
it more fitly develops the subject which it has. 

Choice of a subject tests the poet; for he who 
knows best what is fit to choose, has at least a 
perception of poetry, and is therefore poet in 
thought, if not in language. It would be diffi- 
cult to write a poem on a hog asa theme; though 
Burns has attempted one on a louse—and, as 
might have been anticipated, very signally failed; 
for we have not yet gone deep enough into the 
order and fitness of things to perceive any beauty 
in these creatures. But a bird is a winged utter- 
ance of beauty, and a star looks right down from 
the heaven of sublimity. They are poetry before 
language flutters and glows with them; and, be- 
ing written, they are twice poetry. 

The subject must have something that the 
finite mind may see beauty in, or no finite power 
of genius can build a poem on it. And poetry 
that we associate with some beautiful or sublime 
scene or event, becomes thereby elevated, and is 


the more poetical by so much as the associated | 








scene or event is so. For instance, when we 
remember how the British Light Brigade, of six 
hundred horse, through some blunder of orders, 
charged, at Balaklava, riding “half a league” 
through a valley raked all sides by the whole 
Russian artillery—broke the line, and sabered 
the gunners, and then rode the “half a league” 
back, right through the same valley, exposed to 
the fire of all the batteries at once, losing half 
their number—when we call to mind all this, 
how much more of the grandeur of heroism has 
Tennyson’s superb ode, commencing, 

“Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 


All in the Valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred!” 


But let the subject be ever so well chosen, if 
he who undertakes to treat it does not feel new 
thoughts grow in him from it, can not perceive 
suggestive meanings in it, he is not the man to 
translate that subject, and should let it wait for 
some one else. But if his thoughts are fit for 
the subject, and the subject is fit, all that is want- 
ing is fit language to achieve the poem. And 
herein consists the great difficulty; for to fetch 
out “truths of power in words immortal,” is the 
highest effort of genius. The subject is given; 
the truths have always existed; the language to 
express them must be made. Hence it is, that 
Carlyle says, “Find a man whose words paint 
you a likeness, you have found a man worth 
something.” And hence it is, that he whose 
words come out, as stars, from the infinite depths 
of beauty, golden through and through with the 
pure ore of thought—he will be recognized as a 
maker, and will live in his works. And hence, 
too, it is, that the difference in the merits of 
poets, is a difference in the worth of words as 
well as in the worth of thoughts. Nay, words 
are thoughts born into the world; and thoughts 
may be either high-born or low-born. 

It is not necessary, however, that words be 
“formed ,into regular numbers,” in order to con- 
stitute poetry; though the melody of verse and 
the harmony of rhyme are elements of poetry, 
since they are elements of beauty; and the words 
themselves, and the thoughts themselves must 
be enough more excellent to compensate the lack 
of these elements, for a poem to be as good with- 
out as with them. Yet there may be thoughts 
and language so illustrious as to seem lowered by 
rhyme, just as some of the mind’s finest emo- 
tions feel to us lowered by expression, however 
beautiful; since an association of the véry @xcel- 
lent with the ordinary beauty, makes thé ordinary 
appear all the more inferior, and often dégraded. 
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For instance, what form of verse, or what rhyme | 


could highten the sublimity of this battle scene, 
from Ossian? 

“As autumn’s dark storms pour from two 
echoing hills, so toward each other approached the 
heroes. As two dark streams from high rocks 
meet, and mix, and roar on the plain; loud, 
rough, and dark in battle met Lochlin and Inis- 
fail: chief mixed his strokes with chief, and man 
with man. Steel clanging sounded on steel. 
Helmets are cleft on high; blood bursts, and 
smokes around. As the troubled noise of the 
ocean when roll the waves on high; as the last 
peal of the thunder of heaven; such is the noise 
of battle. The groan of the people spread over 
the hills. It was like the thunder of night, 
when the cloud bursts on Cona, and a thousand 
ghosts shriek at once on the hollow wind.” 

But by no means do I hold, with Blair, that 
rhyme is inconsistent with the sublime; for ex- 
amples of sublimity unsurpassed, I think, in our 
language, may be adduced from Byron, to dis- 
prove such an assertion, if that of which I have 
cited the first stanza, from Tennyson, has not 
already done so. One illustration: 

“Hark! heard you not those hoofs of dreadful note? 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath? 

Saw ye not whom the reeking saber smote, 

Nor saved your brethren ere they sank beneath 

Tyrants and tyrants’ slaves ?—the fires cf death, 

The bale-fires flash on high; from rock to rock, 

Each volley tells that thousands cease to breathe: 

Death rides upon the sulphury siroc, 
Red Battle stamps his foot, and nations feel the shock.” 


-— > -— 


THE ART OF BEING AGREEABLE. 


HE true art of being agreeable, is to appear 

well pleased with all the company, and rather 
to seem well entertained with them, than to bring 
entertainment to them. A man thus disposed, 
perhaps, may not have much learning, nor any 
wit, but if he has common sense, and something 
friendly in his behavior, it conciliates men’s minds 
more than the brightest parts without this dispo- 
sition; and when a man of such a turn comes to 
old age, he is almost sure to be treated with re- 
spect. It is true, indeed, that we should not dis- 
semble when in company; but a man may be 
very agreeable, strictly consistent with truth and 
sincerity, by a prudent silence where he can not 
concur, and a pleasing assent where he can. 
Now and then you meet with a person so exactly 
formed to please, that he will gain upon every 
one that hears or beholds him; this disposition is 
not merely the gift of nature, but frequently the 
effect of much knowledge of the world. 
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THE NECESSITY OF CHRISTIAN EXERTION. 
BY AMANDA EK. HILL. 


ANGING in a conspicuous place, in a church 

which I often visit, is a large map of the 
world, arranged with especial reference to the re- 
ligious condition of its different divisions. This 
silent monitor frequently directs my attention to 
the progress of the work of evangelizing the 
nations who groan in spiritual darkness, and 
awakens earnest desires in my mind to bear my 
humble part in its advancement. 

As I glance upon the small proportion of terri- 
tory represented as the abodes of those embrac- 
ing the only true religion, and reflect upon the 
few even there who are really the children of 
God, I feel that, judging after human modes of 
reasoning, many ages must yet pass by, before 
the leaven of Divine truth will spread its enlight- 
ening influence over the world. But when the 
vast amount of sin, in all its grades of suffering, 
in its multiplied varieties, and of death in its 
most terrible forms, is remembered, desires, almost 
overpowering, arise that the “small stone cut out 
of the mountain without hands, may speedily 
break in pieces and consume the kingdoms of 
the earth;” and that its millions of redeemed may 
soon unite in one triumphant song of victory 
through the blood of the Lamb. And the in- 
quiry spontaneously presents itself, Do we, as the 
avowed followers of Him who died for sinners, 
rightly estimate the importance of this great 
work? Are we willing to become coworkers to- 
gether with God in laboring for results so glo- 
rious? 

The times in which we live are full of new 
and startling incidents. Arts and sciences are re- 
vealing their long-hidden stores of knowledge 
for the benefit of mankind. The world is rapidly 
marching onward to its great destiny; every thing 
within and around us is urging us to intense and 
united exertion; the spirit of this age forbids our 
being inactive. Those who dre seeking for the 
things which perish with the using thereof, are 
exceedingly diligent. Why, then, should the 
Christian, who has the world for his field, and 
multiplied millions as the sheaves to be gathered, 
fold his hands in inactivity? From the icy re- 
gions of the north to the burning zones of the 
sultry south; from the selfish nations of the east 
to the wandering tribes of the distant west, a 
voice of pleading is heard, calling loudly for the 
truth, the priceless truth. Kings and princes are 
opening wide their long-sealed gates, inviting the 
heralds of the cross to enter. 

Results which our finite minds can not aul 
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prehend are awaiting the efforts of Christians of 
the nineteenth century. Eternity alone can re- 
veal the importance of this work. O, let us not 
lightly estimate it, or seek to lull our consciences 
by the good already accomplished! Much has 
truly been done. Many precious souls are to-day 
rejoicing in glory, who first learned, through our 
missionaries, to lisp the name of Jesus, and many 
more are on their way. But these are only as 
drops from the swelling tide of deathless souls, 
who are hurrying downward to _irretrievable 
woe. 

Of the 1,000,000,000 inhabitants of the globe, 
630,000,000 are sitting in pagan darkness, the 
remaining 370,000,000 being divided between the 
Mohammedans, Greek, Jewish, Arminian, Roman 
Catholic, and Protestant Churches; but how small 
the proportion who know Christ by a saving faith! 
Of the seventy millions who bear the name of 
Protestants, how few are the meek and lowly fol- 
lowers of the Lamb of God! The harvest truly 
is great, but the laborers are few. O that you, 
my brethren, and us, my sisters, who wield an 
influence so mighty, may ever remember that we 
are stewards of a heritage of inestimable value, 
so rich, so full, so free, that we may vainly en- 
deavor to measure it! 

Let us be willing to impart to others a knowl- 
edge of our exhaustless treasures; but should 
they be long learning the lessons we need con- 
stantly to be reminded of, let us not grow weary, 
remembering in due season we shall reap if we 
faint not. 

Not one, methinks, should withhold his mite; 
those who have much ought to be thankful that 
God has put means in their hands wherewith to 
lay up large treasures in heaven; they should 
deny themselves their needless things, and, as 
did the Jews at the rebuilding of the Temple, 
all should come with their offerings, their orna- 
ments and trinkets, their hoarded dollars or even 
cents, saying, gladly, “ Here they are, send them 
quickly, and my warmest wishes and most fer- 
vent petitions shall waft them onward.” 

Did all Christians feel and act thus, how soon 
would “the wolf dwell with the lamb, and the 
leopard lie down with the kid, and the calf and 
the young lion and the fatling together, and a 
little child should lead them!” That this glori- 
ous time will come is established by the sure 
word of inspired prophecy; but if we do not 
wish to be the instruments in this great work, we 
can follow the example of the Israelites, return 
from our commanding and enviable position to 
the desert and the wilderness—we can withhold 
our treasures from those perishing for them, “ till 
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they pierce us through with many sorrows, and 
drown our souls in eternal perdition.” Nor need 
we endeavor to shake off the responsibility which 
He who has grafted us as the wild olive branch 
in the natural tree has imposed upon us; as well 
may we shun any other imperative duty referred 
to in the word of God. For as certainly as all 
are commanded to bow to the throne of the great 
I Am, so certainly, as explained by the apostle, 
is it our duty to send them the word of life. 
“For,” says Paul, “how shall they call on him 
in whom they have not believed? and how shall 
they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard? and how shall they hear without a 
preacher? and how shall they preach except they 
be sent?” 

If we faithfully discharge these duties, who 
can even imagine the glorious crown he will give 
us, in which every soul we are the instrument of 
saving shall shine as a star forever and ever? 

How many priceless gems do you wish to be- 
deck your immortal crown? ‘O, I would have 
many: from the red man in his forest home, from 
the Catholic South American, from the staid 
German, from the volatile Frenchman, the priest- 
ridden Italian, the blinded Turk, the sooty Afri- 
can, the idolatrous Hindoo, the selfish Chinese, 
and from every island of the ocean. 

Let me sow by all waters, pray for all people, 
give all the Lord enables me to give, and then 
rejoice with joy unspeakable in heaven. 


—_—-> — 


HAPPINESS AND WISDOM. 

O falsehood is more palpable than that wis- 

dom leads to happiness: I mean in this 
world; in another we may well, indeed, believe 
that the words are constructed of very different 
materials. But here we are, standing on a barren 
molehill, that crumbles and sinks under our 
tread; here we are; and show me from hence, 
a single discoverer who has not suffered for 
his discovery, whether it be of a world or of 
a truth, whether a Columbus or a Galileo. Let 
us come down lower. Show me a man who has 
detected the injustice of a law, the absurdity of 
a tenet, the malversation of a minister, or the 
impiety of a priest, and who has not been stoned, 
or hanged, or burnt, or imprisoned, or exiled, or 
reduced to poverty. The chain of Prometheus 
is hanging yet upon his rock, and weaker limbs 
writhe daily in its rusty links. Who then, unless 
for others, would be a darer of wisdom? He 
must nerve himself to confront the jeers, and 
even sterner opposition of the imbecile and the 
bigoted. 
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M. LOUISA CHITWOOD. 


Tue public press has already announced the death of 
this gifted young poetess. Her name is not unknown to 
the readers of the Repository. Her harp has been un- 
strung just as it had begun to awake its lovelies. melo- 
dies. 

“Poets themselves must fall like those they sing; 

Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue.” 
She died of typhoid fever at Mount Carmel, Indiana, on 
the seventeenth of last December, in the twenty-third 
year of her age. She was an exemplary member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and died in the faith of 
Christ. Below will be found a poem—received from her 
just before her death—probably the last lines she com- 
posed. To her fluttering spirit inquiring, “ When breaks 
the morning?” her loving Savior has responded, “‘ Now!” 
Saceeeding this effusion from her own pen—now forever 
laid aside—is a beautiful and fitting tribute to her from 
one of the gifted sons of the west. It will be richly 
appreciated by her friends.—Ep. Repos. 


WHEN? 
BY M. LOUISA CHITWOOD. 


Wuen breaks the morning? long have watchful cyes, 
Dimmed by the dusky shadows of the night, 
Lifted their lids in vain to mark the skies, 
If yet the “ golden promise” burst in light; 
Sages have died and bounding hearts grown old, 
And mufe as dust the pulsing lips of seers, 
As one by one to yesterdays have rolled 
The close-linked days that wove the woof of 
years. 


When breaks the morning? prophesied so long? 
As Faith looked upward, patient waiting still; 
As Poesy, entranced, wove into song 
Great words of promise, making sad hearts thrill; 
As Borealis in the northland night 
Flashes and burns like day along the sky, 
Have soft lines o’er Time’s orient, clear and bright, 
Mocked us with morning promise and passed by. 


When breaks the morning? ah! too long, too long 
Might’s hungry lion hath on blood been fed, 
And the great giant, surly, heartless Wrong, 
Trampled the helpless ’neath his careless tread. 
Fetters have galled and left their crimson scar 
Upon fair limbs, like gashes—in the gloom 
Man learned to hate his brother es the war 
Filled up the earth with darkness as a tomb. 


When breaks the morning? ah! this age of gold, 
When hands grasp wealth like fetters, hearts are 
stone, 
Ears deaf to anguish, sad-eyed Pity cold 
In her wan shroud, and Love weeps on alone; 
When Self is God, and haughty Pride holds sway, 
And Sin mocks Retribution, blear-eyed Vice 
Taunts his pursuers and torments his prey, 
Till Mercy’s blood is frozen into ice. 


When breaks the morning? when shall that sweet tie, 
Binding the human brotherhood in love and 





peace, 


Draw close and closer, till the last sad cry 
Of smothered anguish shall forever cease? 
When shall the strong protect the trembling weak? 
When shall the tempter spread no more his net? 
O! when shall Plenty kiss the lip and cheek 
Of wan Starvation, now with tears so wet? 


When breaks the morning? prophet, poet, seer, 
Is the sky brightening? O ye true and good, 
Toil on and pray, and hope, and watch—the year 
Will some time dawn—the human brotherhood 
Grow love-like, and thus godlike—stinging Sin 
Fly from its own dark shadow—Wrong’s red 
throne 5 
Totter and fall—remorseless Pride shall win 
No refuge spot, and Hate in death shall groan! 


When breaks the morning? Ope, ye radiant hours! 
Golden with beauty—ope, ye weary eyes! 
’Neath Love’s warm kisses—move soft feet o’er 
flowers! 
Feast smiling lips on peace-bread! weary, rise! 
Fill all the world, sweet Melody, with song; 
For Love is king—Love watches over men! 
When shall that morning dawn, foretold so long? 
Angels shall joy in that delightful “when!” 


— $--— 


ON THE DEATH OF M. LOUISA CHITWOOD. 


BY COATES-KINNEY. 


Wnuat! dead? 
The heart of love 
And the lips of song 
To the burial bed 
And the grave belong? 


Not dead? 
O! can it be 
That the locks so fair 
Which goldened her head, 
Lie lusterless there? 


Ay, dead! 
O, fond friend’s tear! 
O, mother’s moan! 
What stands in her stead 
But the. burial stone? 


Why dead? 
Truth never dies, 
And love lives long; 
And the two were wed 
In her life of song. 


What, dead! 
While living souls 
Eternally stir 
With the influence shed 
By the soul of her? 
Not dead! 
So pure her life 
That its raptest mood 
Has only upled 
To the angelhood. 
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GRECIAN FABLES. 


BY REV. JOHN ALDIS. 
HE wild imagination of the Greeks assumed 
the doctrine of transmigration of souls. 
They not only had their hyads and their dryads, 
but these had a previous existence in the form 
of some intelligent nature, and hence the mythol- 
ogy of the Greeks gave a significance and a 
meaning to every thing that the eye could see, 
or that the hands could feel. For example, you 
have seen the spider, and wondered, perhaps, at 
its skill. The Greeks said that some spinster 
of Athens derided the work of Minerva, and she 
was a needle-woman, and that for her impiety 
she was changed into a spider; and hence the 
strange shrewdness which that insect discovers. 
A young lady not only refused to attend when 
Jupiter and Juno were united in marriage, but 
made sport of the whole ceremony, and for her 
impiety she was turned into a tortoise; and hence 
the characteristic silence of that peculiar creature. 
A young lady of Greece attracted the attention 
of Apollo. To avoid his importunities, she en- 
treated the interference of the gods, and they 
turned her into a myrtle; hence the love that 
poetry ever has for the bay which Apollo always 
wears, and rejoices in the special honor. You 
would look, for example, to what are called the 
Atlas Mountains, in Mauritania, and would geo- 
logically attribute them to the same fountain 
of being as all other geological phenomena would 
be attributed. The Greek, seeing that it was 
the farthest point of land to which he ever 
reached, imagined that whatever else Atlas had 
to do, he might at least have the duty of sustain- 
ing the heavens. But how came this to pass? 
The fable said, there was an opulent king in that 
couutry, possessing every variety of the richest 
produce of the earth, and that Theseus of Athens 
passing by demanded hospitality. The rude king 
refused. Theseus showed him Medusa’s head, 
and was transformed into a mountain that has 
been standing there ever since. There was a 
young lady in the island of Sicily, and Glaucus, 
a sea divinity, was enamored of her. This pun- 
ishment came upon her through the instrument- 
ality of Circe. She found her whole person 
transformed into barking dogs; and she took a 
place between the island of Sicily and the con- 
tinent of Italy; for every sailor going westward 
had seen the rocks, and heard the roaring of the 
waters over them, not unlike the angry barking 
of dogs; and hence the fable had been invented 
to account for the phenomena, for sailors were 


devoured. Now, Mount tna, as we under- 
stand it, is a very commonplace affair. Travel- 
ers will measure and tread its crater, geologists 
will dive into every peculiarity of its structure, 
and chemists will tell you how its eruptions take 
place. It was not always so to the Greek mind. 
With much imagination and little knowledge, 
the sailor asked for something to account for it, 
and the reply was, that in ages past a huge giant, 
named Enceladus, conspired against the supreme 
divinity. By the aid of Juno, he even mounted 
the throne of Olympus, but his terrible counte- 
nance, his long shaggy hair, and his hot breath 
terrified the gods and goddesses so, that they 
were glad to have him destroyed; and Jupiter, 
with one of his thunderbolts, transfixed the giant, 
and he fell overwhelmed beneath the mass of 
Mount Aitna. And now the hot breath of his 
torment, and the raging of his fury, ever and 
anon manifest themselves in torrents of burning 
lava, and whenever this huge giant turns from 
side to side, the whole of the island of Sicily 
trembles to its base. 


one of the most beautiful that the Greek imag- 
ination has furnished. She was the daughter of 
Ceres. Ceres loved her child tenderly. The 
child passed her early years in the plains of 
Enna, looking at its beautiful prospects, and 
pleased with its flowers, its meadows, and 
streams. One day, when her mother was ab- 
sent, and her attendants few, Pluto drove up in 
his chariot, and dragged the damsel away. To 
make good his retreat he opened a place in the 
earth, and bore her away to his dark domains. 
Ceres soon discovered the melancholy fact of her 
loss—was overwhelmed with distress—and wan- 
dered over the earth, filling it with lamentations 
and inquiries concerning her lost child. She 
learned the secret of the cruelty that had been 
practiced. She went to Jupiter—demanded pun- 
ishment on the offender, and the restoration of 
her child. Jupiter, who seems always to have 
loved a joke, recommended that the alliance 
should be ratified and perpetuated. Ceres was 
not thus to be dealt with. In reply to her im- 
portunity, Jupiter granted that if her daughter 
had eaten nothing in the abodes of Pluto, she 
might return. Unhappily she had eaten a small 
piece of pomegranate. Her return therefore was 
impossible. The matter was at last settled thus: 
she was to spend one part of the year with 
Pluto, and the other part with Ceres in the sun- 
light, and on the face of the earth. That is to 
say, the seed must be cast into the ground, and 





often shipwrecked there, and by these dogs were 
Vout. XVI.—12 


will die; if it has once felt the influence of 








The fable concerning Proserpine is perhaps — 
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destruction it can not be recalled, but even here 
is the promise of life; and if the winter looks 
bleak and cheerless, in spring there will be life 
and greenness again—thus Proserpine, if she be 
half the year with Pluto, shall at least be half 
the year with Ceres. 


— ¢-- 


THE STARS. 


BY REV. GEORGE GILFILLAN. 

HE stars! How much meaning, beauty, and 
mystery are implied in the name! The stars! 
They are the first objects, next to the faces of 
relatives and the sun, which attract the eyes 
of children, who send up their sweetest smiles, 
and uplift their tiny hands, as if to pluck down 
those bright orbs for playthings. The stars! 
They are beloved by solitary shepherds, who, 
lying on the lone hill-sides, try to count them in 
their multitudes, call them by names of their 
own, love those watchers and holy ones almost 
as well as if they were companions and friends, 
and cry out sometimes in pious soliloquy with 
the great shepherd-king of Israel, “ When I con- 
sider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the 
moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained, 
what is man that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man that thou visitest him?’ The stars! 
They are dear to the mariner, who, pacing the 
deck in his midnight watch, turns often his eye 
to those glorious sparkles shining on him through 
the shrouds, or “mirrored in the ocean vast a 
thousand fathoms down.” The stars! They are 
beloved by the wakeful, especially by those who 
are awake through sorrow, who, as they see them 
trembling through the lattice, or shining in 
through the cottage window, feel, or fancy that 
they are sympathizing with their agonies, and 
would, if they could, send down a message from 
their far thrones that might wipe away their 
tears. The stars! They are dear to the astrono- 
mer, who converses with them through the loop- 
hole of his telescope, who registers their mo- 
tions, explores their laws, and makes them tell 
him tidings of their past history and of their 
future prospects. The stars! They are beloved 
by the poet’s soul, for he kindles his song at 
their watch-fires, and snatches many a live 
coal of inspiration from their ever-flaming altars, 
The stars! They are dear to the Christian, who 
remembers that the wise men of the east were 
guided to the cradle of the Redeemer by a star, 
and that he who was the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and the express image of his per- 
son, did not disdain to liken himself to the fair- 
est of the heavenly host, and to say, “I am the 





bright and morning star.” The stars! They 
are beloved by all who have eyes to see, under- 
standings to comprehend, and souls to feel their 
grandeur so unspeakable, their silence so pro 
found, their separation from the world below, 
and from each other so entire, their multitude so 
immense, their luster so brilliant, their forms so 
singular, their order so regular, their motions 
so majestic and calm. 


——— Qe 


THE BIBLE UNFETTERED. 


TUPENDOUS was the effect when the 

Bible, by the aid of printing, bursting with 
the force of spiritual electricity the barriers of 
crypts, and cells, and cloisters, shed floods of light 
through the cogitations of the educated, and 
struck, with the spell of conviction, the con- 
science of the ignorant; when it climbed the 
throne, and with no courtly flattery told the 
monarch that he had duties as well as rights; 
entered the council chamber and proclaimed that 
government was for the welfare of the many, 
not the aggrandizement of the few; showed in 
the lecture-room, that philosophy was the hand- 
maid of religion, and not religion the foe of phi- 
losophy, when it condescended to become the 
guest of every cottage, and unfolded its treasures 
for his acceptance as the bosom friend of every 
human being. Like the Son of righteousness, 
its great Author and subject, it rose and scattered 
the moral midnight with healing from its leaves. 
The sword of the Spirit gleamed unsheathed, 
and the legions of error and evil fled abashed. 
The wickedness of every false doctrine was ex- 
posed. Corrupt practices were denounced. The 
key of the temple of sacred knowledge was 
wrested from the hands of its guardians, and its 
gates promiscuously thrown open. It was dem- 
onstrated that the priesthood was not the Church; 
that indulgences were a sacrilegious mockery; 
transubstantiation, a self-confuting falsehood; pur- 
gatory, a palpable fiction; and the Pope, if the 
successor of any apostle at all, the successor of 
Judas Iscariot. This mighty revolution the 
Bible, without note or comment, effected, and the 
tongue of inspiration was untied, and its pages 
unfolded by the press. “We must root out 
printing,” said the Vicar of Croydon, “ else print- 
ing will root out us;” and, although the signs of 
the times, indicative of Roman Catholic ascend- 
ency, are sufficiently portentous, we can not but 
believe that Protestant truth, showered down from 
the founts of a free press, will annihilate the mon- 
strous aberrations of Popery, and usher in the dawn 
of the glorious millennial day.—J. T. Brown. 
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Scripture Cabinet, 


Spgakina Evin or Gop’s Worp.—“ These speak evil of 
the thinge that they understand not.” 2 Peter ii, 12. 

A short time since, an aged clergyman was traveling in 
a stage coach, and finding himself in the company of two 
or three young men, who were rather inclined to amuse 
him and one another by frivolous conversation, he en- 
deavored to compose himself to sleep. He was shortly 
afterward aroused by one of his companions, who wished 
for his decision on the point on which they were disput- 
ing. One of them had said, ‘“‘that he would rather be- 
lieve the Koran than the Bible ;” and it was submitted 
to the clergyman to say, to which of these books he 
He complained of hav- 
ing been awakened from his sleep to settle their disputes, 
but, however, said he was happy to be able to receive 
some information respecting the Koran, and accordingly 
inquired of the person who said “ he would rather believe 
the Koran than the Bible,” what sort of a book it was, 
whether it was divided into chapters and verses, like our 
Bible, ete. The young man could not inform him; and 
the minister, suspecting that he was ignorant of the 
book, inquired a little farther, and found that he had 
never seen the Koran, and had never read the Bible 
“Now,” said he, “ gentlemen, is it fair, that I should be 
awaked from my sleep, to decide a question thus raised 
by a man who knows nothing of either of the books of 
whick he speaks? Surely it is not too much to ask men 
to read what they condemn; and if you will all take my 
advice, you will immediately apply yourselves to the 
prayerful study of the word of God, which is able to 
make you wise unto salvation. You will then not have 
occasion to inquire whether the Koran or any other work 
is equally entitled to your belief, but you will know, and 
be assured, that the Bible is indeed the word and truth 
of God.” 

A Ciry on « Hutt.—“ A city that ie set on a hill can not 
be hid.” Matt. v, 14. 

The town of Safet, perched upon the highest point in 
Galilee, may be seen from a great distance in all the ad- 
jacent region. The Savior delivered his Sermon on the 
Mount, in Galilee. Hence the oriental Christians say 
that he had Safet in view when he compared his disciples 
to “a city set on a hill.” Some travelers in the east, as 
Stephens, Elliott, and others, express the same belief, as 
if it were a matter well settled. But the supposition of 
such a reference is entirely improbable, first, because the 
expression would then naturally be, “the city set on a 
hill;” and, secondly, because such an illustration in that 
country would be apt to suggest itself from a more gen- 
eral fact. Villages in Palestine are usually situated on 
hills, and hence are conspicuous at a distance. I fre- 
quently counted six, eight, or more of them in such 
places, all within sight at once. “City,” as used in the 
English Scriptures, denotes hamlet, village, as well as a 
town of the larger class. Add to this, that the bouses 
are often built of chalky limestone, or are whitewashed; 
and hence so much the more in that country “a city set 





on a hill can not be hid.” It will be seen, from this 
statement, how very expressive was the Savior’s illustra- 
tion as addressed to those living in a hilly country where 
almost every summit glittered with a village.— Profeséor 
Hackett. 

PassinG THROUGH WATERS AND Rivers.—*“ Save me, O 
God, for the waters are come in unto my soul, I sink in deep 
mire where there is no standing. Iam come into deep waters 
where the floods overflow me.” Ps. lxix, 1, 2. 

“ When thou passest throuyh the waters I will be with thee, 
and through the rivers they shall not overflow thee.” Isaiah 
aliii, 2. 

The roads in the east are often through marshes and 
swamps, which, during the rainy season, are generally 
overflown with water. Passing through these the trav- 
eler bas often cause to say, “I sink in deep mire where 
there is no standing, I am come into deep waters.” They 
are intersected also with streams, over which there are 
no bridges, through which it is always difficult and often 
dangerous to pass. On the banks of these waters, per- 
sons station themselves to conduct travelers through 
them. If mounted, they conducted them by taking hold 
of the horses’ bridle, if on foot, they carry them across 
on their shoulders. I have been often carried “ through 
the waters” in both of these ways. What the guide does 
for the traveler in passing through these waters, God 
promises to do for the traveler heavenward, when pass- 
ing through the waters of affliction, and’ the River of 
Death. 

Tue Borrte 1x tHe Smoxe.—‘ For Iam become like a 
bottle in the smoke, yet do not I forget thy statutes.” Psalm 
exix, 83. 

When long exposed to the heat and smoke of the tent, 
the eastern bottle becomes hard, shriveled, and unsightly. 
I have one with this appearance now lying before me, 
which a friend of mine carried through the desert, slung 
at his camel’s saddle-bow by day, and which he suspended 
in his tent at night. To a bottle on which the heat and 
smoke had this effect, David compares himself, in conse- 
quence of the effects of age, suffering, and sorrow.—Dr. 
Anderson, Helensburg, Scotland. 

Farru anp Works—Two Pranxs.—From the pocket of 
a dead Russian soldier in the fortress of Bomarsund, a 
British sailor took a tract, which was sent to England as 
a curiosity, and was there translated and published by 
the London Religious Tract Society. The following ex- 
tract illustrates a great truth: 

“A preacher wishing to explain to his congregation 
what a dangerous delusion those persons are in who seek 
salvation partly from their own works and partly from 
the righteousness of Christ, said to them, Supposing it is 
needful for you to cross a river, over which two planks 
are thrown. One is perfectly new, the other is com- 
pletely rotten. How will you go? If you walk upon the 
rotten one, you are sure to fall into the river. If you 
put one foot on the rotten plank and the other on the 
new plank, it will be the same; you ‘will certainly fall 
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through and perish. So there is only one safe method 
left: Set both your feet on the new plank. 

The rotten plank is your own unclean self-righteous- 
ness. He who trusts in it must perish without remedy. 
The new plank is the eternal saving righteousness of 
Christ, which came from heaven, and is given to every 
one that believeth in him. Trust in his righteousness, 
or rather in his everlasting truth, and you shall be saved; 
for the Scripture saith, ‘Whosoever believeth on him 
shall not be ashamed.’ ” 

Kissing THE Hanp.—“ If I beheld the sun when it shined, 
and my mouth had kissed my hand, this also were an iniquity 
to be punished by the judge, for I should have denied the God 
that is above.” Job xxai, 26, 27. 

In these words there is a twofold allusion. 1. To an 
ancient form of idolatry, the worship of the sun; and, 2. 
To one of the ways in which this worship was performed, 
by “kissing the hand.” As an act of idolatry, this is no 
longer practiced, but it has passed into one of the ordi- 
nary forms of salutation. When two friends meet in the 
streets, they kiss the hand to each other, stop and con- 
verse, or with that act of salutation only, pass on. An 
Egyptian conducting me through Cairo, being almost uni- 
versally known, was kept kissing his hand nearly all the 
time we were in the streets.—A Traveler's Notes. 

THe ScHOOLMASTER AND THE ScHoLar.— I am verily 
a man which am a Jew, born in Tarsus, yet brought up in this 
city, at the feet of Gamaliel.” Acts xvii, 3. 

In speaking of those who taught us, we often yet say, 
“We were brought up at their feet.” This expression, 
however, when used by us, is no more than a proverbial 
or figurative one. It was more than this when employed 
by Paul. In the schools of the Bible lands, then, the 
scholars sat literally at the feet of the schoolmaster. 
This they do still. In ancient times the schoolmaster is 
supposed to have sat on a raised seat with the scholars 
on the ground at his feet. In all the schools I visited in 
the east, Moslem and Christian, both the schoolmaster 
and the scholars sat on the floor, the only distinction be- 
tween them being that he had a segaddeh, or “ prayer 
carpet,” beneath him, while the children had none. 

Tue Snare oF THE TemPpTER Broken.— Our soul is 
escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowler: the snare is 
broken, and we are escaped.” Psalms cxxiv, 7. 

This is one of the Psalmist’s songs of joy, his heart- 
carol on a day of deliverance from some profoundly-ar- 
ranged scheme for his destruction. That some deceptive 
plot had been planned by his adversaries, is obvious from 
the simple but beautiful figure which adorns his song. 
It is by deceit that the fowler lures the unwary bird into 
his snare. He employs tame or crippled birds to decoy 
the unsuspecting songsters of the grove into his nets. 
In like manner, some deadly danger had been concealed 
and made to appear harmless; but the Psalmist, happily 
penetrating the deception, had escaped. Viewing the 
broken snare, he sings, in a spirit of chastened triumph, 
the praise of Him through whose aid he had escaped, 
saying, “Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare 
of the fowler: the snare is broken, and we are escaped. 
Our help is in the name of the Lord!” 

Let David’s escape encourage thee, pious reader, in thy 
conflicts with the arch adversary, who tempts thee with 
many a secret bait, and many a cunningly-devised tempt- 
ation. The apostle has affirmed that “ Satan himself is 
transformed into an angel of light;” by which he in- 
tended to teach that our arch adversary often approaches 


the mind with temptations so artfully contrived that | 








wrong appears right, and a road to sin and apostasy seems 
to be the way of holiness and duty. 

Tue Cuain Bripee.—Suppose we were standing on the 
brink of a very deep, wide river, which, in order to reach 
the beautiful house which stands on the other side, and 
which we are to have for our own, we must cross. Yet 
it is so wide, and its waters so boisterous, that no one 
can swim across; and while we are wondering how we are 
to reach the opposite shore, a friend comes and tells us 
there is a bridge higher up, by which we may pass over 
without any danger. We go, but we find it is a chain 
bridge; and because we can not see where and how the 
suspending chains are fastened, we will not trust our- 
selves upon it, although our friend assures us, over and 
over again, that it is quite safe, and that thousands go 
across upon it daily. We go back again, and attempt to 
swim across, and are lost! 

Why should we be lost? Not because the chain bridge 
was not strong enough and safe enough to bear us over, 
but because we had no faith in it. We could not believe 
what we did not see. Faith is the saving grace. 

A Custom in IceLanp.— Ye shall teach them your chil- 


. dren, speaking of them when thou sittest in thine house.” 


Deuteronomy xi, 19. 

In Iceland, a custom prevails among the people, of 
spending their long evenings in a manner which must 
powerfully tend to promote their religious improvement. 
The whole family assembles at dusk, and around the 
lamp, every one except the reader having some kind of 
work to perform. The reader is frequently interrupted, 
either by the head, or some of the most intelligent mem- 
bers of the family, who make remarks on various parts 
of the story, and propose questions with a view to exer- 
cise the ingenuity of the children and servants. In this 
form of exercise the Bible is preferred to every other 
book. At the conclusion of the labor a prayer is offered, 
and the exercise is concluded with a psalm. Their morn- 
ing devotions are conducted in a similar manner at the 
lamp. What great opportunity for religious instruction 
of youth! 

Tue Rarxsow IN THE Breakers.—I shall never forget 
the beauty of, and the joy I felt at a scene I recently ob- 
served. Looking through a spy-glass at a distant rock- 
bound promontory, one morning at sunrise, after a stormy 
night, I saw every breaker as it rolled upon the shore 
clothed with the colors of the rainbow. Always after 
that, after a stormy night, I loved to watch it. The sea 
was troubled and rough, but not a breaker from it but as 
it broke upon the shore was arrayed in all the colors of 
the rainbow. So is it with the whole history of the deal- 
ings of God with his Churches. Every affliction and trouble 
is covered with the emblem of hope. And there is more 
of beauty and of glory in proportion to the breadth and 
hight and depth of the affliction —Dr. Adams. 

Resecrers or Curistianity.— They have rejected the 
word of the Lord; and what wisdom is in them ?” Jire- 
miah viii, 9. 

A gentleman was arguing with a Deist on the absurd- 
ity of rejecting Christianity without examination. He 
owned that he never knew a person examine the sub- 
ject, who did not afterward embrace it; but excused 
himself from examining, under the plea that to do so 
was analogous to drinking brandy which always pro- 
duced intoxication. “Is it not honorable to Christian- 
ity,” says the gentleman, “to have enemies, who must 
give up the exercise of their reason before they reject 


it?” 
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Papers Critical, Exregeticul, and Philosophical. 


THE ART OF PRINTING, AND ITS INFLUENCE UPON 
SCIENCE AND KNOWLEDGE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


From the introduction of alphabetical language, down 
through a period of more than twenty-nine centuries, 
human ingenuity had not ceased to tax itself with unsuc- 
cessful effort to render that language available to the 
multiplication of copies of books, without being under the 
necessity of retracing them by the tedious process of the 


P. 

Near the close of the thirteenth century, playing cards 
were introduced into Germany. At first they were 
printed by the hand. A few years later, a method of 
printing them from engravings made upon blocks of wood 
was devised. This gave the first hint which led to the 
discovery of the art of printing from engraved letters, 
first upon wood, and afterward upon metal. The artist 
thus reasoned: “If the impression of an entire picture 
can be made by an engraved plate, why may not the im- 
pression of a letter, or even a whole page of letters?” 
This reasoning was simple and conclusive; the process 
of art indicated by it, equally simple. And yet, nearly 
a quarter of a century elapsed before the inventor was 
prepared to make even a doubtful experiment with his 
types; and then almost another quarter of trial, disap- 
pointment, and perplexity, rolled away before the grand 
invention had been fairly tested and brought triumph- 
| antly into successful use. 

Misfortune and poverty are said ever to be the fate of 
genius. From this fate—whether you call it law or ac- 
cident—the inventor of the art of printing was not ex- 
empt. Years of toil have been passed; the deep-toned 
eureka of a sublime discovery is thrilling all the sensibil- 
ities of his soul. But how shall the sublime discovery 
be brought out? How shall its machinery be perfected, 
and its power tested? Genius could starve, and yet 
think ; it could be moneyless and destitute, yet—cloistered 
| in its dingy and rickety garret—it could work. The in- 
tellectual apparatus did not need the propelling power 
of cash. But now money becomes a necessity. Genius 
enters into a partnership with capital—the latter, no 
doubt, booking itself for the lion’s share. Death dis- 
solves the partnership—the forms prepared for printing 
are broken and destroyed—a withering lawsuit inter- 
venes; and in 1438 or 1440 John Guttenberg departs 
from Strausburg, in Germany, with all his hopes blasted. 
Half a score of years are added to his former toil, and 
genius once more is in partnership with capital in the 
city of Mentz. Five years of active industry completes 
again the machinery, and in 1455 the celebrated Latin 
Bible, so often in controversy among bibliographers, was 
issued from the press. Surely, now, the day of recom- 
pense to genius has arrived! Notso. Genius is noth- 
ing—money is every thing. The grasping, sordid spec- 
ulator wants the interest upon his money; he wants part 
of his capital back. The old lawsuit is re-enacted. 
Genius is stripped again of all its hopes—for hope was 
all that it had to part with. John Faust and—if we may 
credit tradition—the devil became proprietor of a dis- 
covery which had eost its legitimate owner a life of toil, 
and which was to enrich the intellectual storehouse 
of the world with treasures of inconceivable value and 








in inexhaustible abundance. Nothing daunted, genius 
resumes its toil, adds a ten years’ fruitless struggle to 
the two score he had spent before; and then, alas! en- 
rolled upon the pension-list of the elector, he frets out a 
few more years, and dies in obscurity and poverty. Such 
is the fate of genius. We may inquire concerning men 
of genius, as a brilliant essayist has concerning authors, 
“Is it not strange that their biography should be so 
steeped in misery, that while exercising the most des- 
potic dominion that man can wield over the fortunes of 
his race, their own lives should so often present a melan- 
choly spectacle of unrest, unhappiness, frailty, beggary, 
and despair?” 

This melancholy fate of genius has saddened the intel- 
lectual history of our race. Poets have composed im- 
mortal verse in poverty, prison, and exile; artists have 
toiled amid penury in garrets, and died unrewarded; 
philosophers have been expelled from the seats of learn- 
ing, immured within prison walls, begged alms in old 
age, or even descended to the deeper degradation of deny- 
ing, amid the prisons and terrors of the Inquisition, 
their own immortal discoveries. Pregnant with mighty 
thought, and struggling to give birth to conceptions, 
which are to exercise a vast and undying influence over 
the world’s affairs, and over the intellectual destiny 
of our race—genius, unfitted for, or unmindful of the 
common ends of life, has been rent and torn by misfor- 
tune, disappointment, and despair. How truly it answers 


to the description of Byron: 
“A tree 


On fire with lightning, with ethereal flame 
Kindled and blasted!” 


And yet, fear not for the fate of genius; it shall live ; its 
power shall be felt; its very misfortunes and sorrows 
shall brighten the luster of its fame, and crown it with 
the sure behest of immortality. 


“Ten ancient towns contend for Homer dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 


The despair of Tasso, the sorrows of Ariosto, the exile of 
Dante and Petrarch, the poverty of Dryden and Milton, 
and the starvation of Otway, have tuned the melody 
of their cadences to sympathy with the hearts of the 
ages tocome. The misfortunes of Guttenberg, his pov- 
erty, toils, and disappointments excite our sympathy; 
but these were not without their uses. The partnerships 
into which he was forced by his poverty, and the law- 
suits incident to their failure, have placed upon record 
the vindication of his immortal discovery. 

The discovery of the art of printing was the herald of 
new and glorious events in the intellectual progress 
of man. Up to this time the monks had been the princi- 
pal transcribers and conservators of literature and sci- 
ence, as well as theology. Printing was an element 
of power they could not control. They became alarmed 
lest their power would depart from them, and sought to 
strangle the leviathan in its birth. The superstitious 
bigotry of the age was seized hold of as a lever by which 
to accomplish their ends; and a simple invention in the 
application of mechanics is magnified into a new and terrific 
manifestation of diabolism. John Faust goes to Paris to 
make sale of his printed Bibles; but the priests raise the 
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ery that Faust and the devil are in partnership, and the ad- 
venturous mechanic and tradesman is glad to escape with 
his life. Fortunately for humanity, the trick did not 
long succeed. The people, even in that dark age of big- 
otry and superstition, were not long in discovering the 
immense advantage that would accrue to themselves in 
the cheapening of the price of books; nor could they 
well see why there might not be as much diabolism in 
the pen of a monk as in the types of Faust. The only 
defense now left to the scribes against the new invention, 
was to excel in superior workmanship and in speed of 
execution. But this was like an old-fashioned mail- 
coach, drawn by spavined horses, attempting, by excessive 
goading, to vie with the lightning velocity of the modern 
railroad train. The wind of the horses soon gives out, 
and the whole concern falls through. The contest was 
an unequal one; and dull, plodding ignorance was soon 
compelled to succumb to the superior power of art. 

Then commenced, first, the popularization of knowledge. 
When the students of one of the Greek philosophers 
remonstrated with their master because he had published 
his lectures—thus giving to others the same advantages 
they enjoyed—his reply was, “‘ My lectures are published, 
and they are not published ’’—thus intimating that they 
would be intelligible only to the initiated. And this 
was characteristic of the great mass of the philosophic 
writers in the earlier ages of antiquity. They scorned 
every effort to popularize their systems and discussions ; 
and the student who penetrated their mysteries was sub- 
jected to a curriculum of almost an age in duration. 
The philosophy of Plato, and Aristotle, and Pythagoras, 
was adapted only to the grove and the lyceum; it scarcely 
affected, or even reached the great mass of mind, and it 
is doubtful whether the vast majority of even the Greek 
population was in the least affected by the labors of these 
illustrious men. Such was the case with philosophy and 
learning every-where. The effect of all this was pro- 
found intellectual darkness among the great mass of the 
people; so that, in fact, the great mass of mind was 
never fully reached till after the art of printing was dis- 
covered. 

Then new intellectual activity was evoked. The mind 
of man, as if moved by some divine impulse, began anew 
to grapple with the profound problems of human intel- 
ligence. 

Then, also, the intellect began to free itself from the 
shackles of mere authority. Never has the earth witnessed 
such a domination of authority as that which Aristotle 
wielded over the intellect of the world for two thousand 
years. It was completely enthroned in the universities 
of Europe; it set bounds, and gave law to all the investi- 
gations of philosophy. “There never has been so long 
and unbroken a spell over the energies of mankind as 
during that period. The human mind has no where else 
exhibited so remarkable a perversity; nor is there any 
where to be found so sad a commentary on the influence 
of a false philosophy.” To this system, of which Luther 
said that no man can at once be proficient in the school 
of Aristotle and that of Christ; to this system, Popery, 
at the rise of its dominion in Europe, grappled as with 
hooks of steel. The great Stagyrite became the can- 
onized philosopher of the Papal Church, and to his sys- 
tem of philosophy was added the highest sanction of a 
Church claiming to be infallible. “We cease, then, to 
wonder at its long and gloomy reign. It was sustained 
by the mightiest talent then on earth; it was urged 
forward by all the learning that lingered in the monastic 





cells; by all the achievements of the Papal arms; by all 
the mighty power of religious principle when mis- 
directed; by the energies of a dark and dismal super- 
stition; by all the terrors of the Inquisition, and the 
flames of persecution. Every engine of cruelty in the 
Spanish dungeons tended to confirm the reign of Aris- 
totle; and every flame kindled in the valleys of Switzer- 
land was designed to confirm and prolong the dark and 
gloomy domination. It became necessary to bind and 
fetter all the faculties of the soul.” The earlier Bacon, 
himself a monk, in the thirteenth century, made some 
effort to throw off the shackles of authority, and, at one 
time, undoubtedly stood at the very threshold of the 
inductive method—inaugurated by his namesake nearly 
four hundred years later; and ten years of imprisonment 
and the attempted vilification of his memory were the 
results. In this age, too, Jerome of Prague, and Huss, 
and Wickliffe ventured to make insurrection against the 
despotic domination of the two monster systems in 
philosophy and in religion, which had confederated to 
form the tyrrany of the world. But what is the result? 
Two of them expiated their offense amid the fires of per- 
secution; and upon the very bones of the other—ex- 
humed from their resting-place—the demon spirit of 
darkness spits its venom. The art of printing now comes 
in, giving to written language a new mode of expression, 
and endowing it with transcendent power. Philosophy 
has now an agency through which it may speak—not 
merely to the ear of the few intellectual elect, but like 
the voice of another apocalyptic angel, to the wide, wide 
world itself. The spell was broken. The age of intel- 
lectual thralldom passed away. 

Then a rational and inductive method of search after 
knowledge was ushered in. Says an eloquent and profound 
writer, ‘There are but two ways of attempting to under- 
stand the works of nature, or of ascertaining the rela- 
tions and properties of things. One is for the philosopher 
to sit down in his grove or closet, and attempt to frame 
in his own mind what nature ought to be; the other, to 
become the interpreter, and tell the world what nature is. 
The one attempts, on the basis of a few facts imperfectly 
ascertained, isolated in their character, and little under- 
stood by their connections, to frame a theory that shall 
account for all the facts in the world, and to construct a 
bed of Procrustes to reduce all the theories and facts to 
the same dimensions; the other approaches the works of 
God, as the Son directed his disciples to come to him 
with the spirit of little children, and humbly to sit down 
at his feet. The former course was the most difficult, 
the least obvious, and was capable of being made to 
amaze and confound the intellects of men. It would 
give the longest and most profound employment to the 
intellect; would most effectually separate philosophers 
from other men, and introduce what men of philosophic 
temperament have commonly sought—the honors of caste ; 
an elevation above the millions of humbler mortals be- 
neath their feet. This strange obliquity of the human 
mind we are compelled to trace, century after century, 
and age after age, in the history of science. It con- 
stituted alike the teaching of Aristotle, of Pythagoras, 
of Plato.” 

Of all the ancient philosophers, Plato has, by far, the 
best reputation among the moderns. He is “the sage 
of antiquity,” his philosophy is “ the divine philosophy.” 
In him, then, we may look for the wisest and best results 
of the theoretic, procrustean method of investigation. 
Let us take, for example, his theory concerning nature. 
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With Pythagoras, he maintained that God and matter 
existed from all eternity; but that matter, in itself, had 
no form, property, or force. At the beginning God gave 
to it a triangular form; and afterward, taking a certain 
number of triangles, he composed the four primary ele- 
ments, which we, in this lower world, term fire, air, 
earth, and water. Fire, which is the most subtile, is 
made up of the smallest number of triangles; and that it 
has, by the combination of these triangles, the figure of 
a pyramid. The atoms of the air represent a solid 
of twelve faces—a dodecahedron. Water has the form 
of an icosahedron, or a solid of twenty faces. Finally, 
the earth constitutes a perfect cube, being composed 
of equal, right-angled triangles. So much for the trian- 
gular theory of Plato. The mode in which he determines 
the original figure given by the Creator to matter is a 
curiosity in the line of physical investigation. He pre- 
tends to no revelation—he stoops to no investigation; but 
boldly asserts that this figure must have been a triangle, 
because, of all surfaces, the triangular is the most simple, 
and there is no figure which may not be divided into 
triangles. A splendid theory this! But where was its 
foundation ? 

Plato’s theory of the formation of man is equally wor- 
thy of being classified as “divine philosophy.” Accord- 
ing to him, the secondary gods were commissioned to 
form men; and having received from the Celestial Father 
the immaterial principle of the human soul, they sought 
out the most regular and polished of the primitive tri- 
angles, and out of them constructed a casement, or body, 
for the soul. Alas for those polished and regular tri- 
angles! how has their brightness been obscured, and 
their regularity warped and perverted by their untoward 
combination in the human body! How many an acute 
angle has been rounded off, and how many an obtuse an- 
gle has been knocked into greater obtusity by the rough 
contact of the world! Glorious philosophy this! The 
imagination that could originate it, and the plausibility 
of speech and argument to make men believe it after it 
was originated, are certainly entitled to an apotheosis— 
a place among the gods! But, there is one thought here 
worthy of being impressed upon our mind; and that is, 
if the profoundest intellects of the world, when unen- 
lightened by revelation, could descend to such puerilities, 
and become so bewildered and lost, while attempting to 
investigate merely natural phenomena, what profound 
demonstration of the necessity of divine revelation to 
unfold to our race the deeper mysteries of the soul, and 
its relation to its great Author, as well as to the bound- 
less, the eternal future! 

Such was the state of the world, such had been its state 
for ages, when the introduction of the art of printing 
prepared the way for the inauguration of Bacon upon the 
broad field of philosophic investigation. Early in the 
fifteenth century the colossal power of the Papal See re- 
ceived a shock by the Reformation under Luther, which 
aimed at the renovation of its theology and the purifice- 
tion of its morals. Yet its philosophical bulwark—the 
hoary system of the mighty Stagyrite—bade defiance to 
its power. Before the century closed, however, the sun 
of Aristotle went down, and that of Bacon rose serenely 
and grandly upon the philosophic world. Aristotle and 
Bacon now stand out as the progenitors of the two grand 
systems of philosophy which have divided the world. 
The fundamental difference between them relates to the 
method of research ; the one dealt in abstractions, the 
other in facts; the one commenced with theory, the 
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other with observation; the one busied himself with im- 
aginary essences, the other with visible and tangible real- 
ities ; the one looked at an ideal world, the other at the 
world of reality; the one explored the mazes of a philo- 
sophical creation, the other came boldly up to explore 
creation as it came from the hand of God. This method 
of investigating truth constitutes the essence of Bacon’s 
contribution to the philosophical world. You say it is a 
simple thing; a blockhead might have known that this 
was the only course that could lead to rational and use- 
ful results. So, indeed, it now seems; and with the 
present light of science, it seems strange that so simple a 
discovery should have given to Bacon his world-wide 
celebrity, and enthroned him as a prince in philosophy. 
But we must remember the philosophic daring required 
to break through the universal thralldom of mind, and 
also the grand practical results to which the new method 
of investigation has led in every department of human 
knowledge. Indeed, we might reason in the same way 
of a thousand discoveries. The circulation of the blood 
is a thing so simple, that we are often more inclined to 
chide the ancients for their stupidity, than to applaud 
Harvey for his discovery; and yet we know that the 
philosophical wisdom of the world was staggered for 
ages over the problem; and though it was now and then 
approached, as it was by Michael Servetus and Cesalpin, 
both of whom paused only when they had reached the 
very vestibule of discovery, yet the age of Harvey was as 
dark and bewildered upon the subject as was that of Hip- 
pocrates or of Galen; and we know, also, that even so 
simple a discovery revolutionized the medical practice of 
the world. It is now a small thing to cross the ocean, 
and vessels are boldly launching out upon it in every pos- 
sible direction, and the wonder is that some adventurous 
mariner had not boldly challenged the dangers of the 
mighty deep, and become the discoverer of the new 
world, long before the age of Columbus; yet that dis- 
covery has not only whitened every ocean with the sails 
of commerce, but it has already revolutionized half the 
globe. It is a small thing for the boy to fly his electric 
kite, or for the professor to sport his mimic lightning in 
his laboratory; but this does not detract from the 
grandeur of that first experiment which enabled a Frank- 
lin to chain the lightning of heaven to the car of human 
discovery. So with reference to Bacon. Many before 
him came to the very threshold of his sublime discovery ; 
but it was reserved for him to lift the latch and open to 
the philosophic world that vast amphitheater, whose 
walls are even now so thickly studded with trophies of 
imperishable renown. Scarcely a century had passed 
after the printing-press had developed its power, before 
the way was prepared for the instauration of the new 
method of investigation, which has already revolution- 
ized the philosophy of the world. 

Then followed a series of sublime and glorious discoveries 
in science and art. But few years had elapsed after the 
press had given currency to the Novum Organum, before 
Harvey achieves his discovery of the circulation of the 
blood, and Galileo demonstrates the copernican to be the 
true system of the universe; and before half a century 
had passed, Newton, by a transcendent effort of the hu- 
man intellect, had opened up to mortals the grandest 
conceivable view of the created universe, and at the 
same time had demonstrated the all-pervading law by 
which all created things are held together and subsist. 
Nearly at the same period, Locke was analyzing the 
deepest mysteries of thought, and increasing our knowl- 
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edge of the intellectual and the spiritual. Then, too, 
the immortal Milton tuned those numbers which must 
forever thrill upon the souls of men. What an age was 
that! what a concentration of intellectual power! The 
attempt to enumerate the succession of splendid discov- 
eries that now crowded upon each other in every depart- 
ment of human research, would be futile and vain. In the 
press there was a silent, energizing power, ever increasing 
the intellectual activity of our race, and goading it to 
bolder effort and still loftier achievement. 

Then came the final great achievement of human 
philosophy—to which the press had long been conducting 
it; namely, the subjugation of knowledge to the useful and 
practical ends of life. Ancient philosophy scorned to 
consider this even one of the objects of science. Macaulay 
gives us a striking illustration of this. He says: “Once, 
indeed, Posidonis, a distinguished writer of the age of 
Cicero and of Cesar, so far forgot himself as to enumerate 
among the humbler blessings which mankind owed to 
philosophy, the discovery of the principle of the arch, 
and the introduction of the use of the metals. This 
eulogy was considered as an affront, and was taken up 
with proper spirit. Seneca vehemently disclaims these 
insulting compliments. According to him, philosophy 
has nothing to do with teaching men to rear arched 
roofs over their heads. The true philosopher does not 
care whether he has an arched roof, or any roof. Philoso- 
phy has nothing to do with teaching men the use of met- 
als. She teaches us to be independent of all material 
substances, and of all mechanical contrivances. To im- 
pute to a philosopher any share in the invention of a 
plow, a ship, or a mill, is an insult. ‘In my own time,’ 
says Seneca, ‘there have been inventions of this sort— 
transparent windows; tubes for diffusing warmth through 
all parts of a building; short-hand, which has been car- 
ried to such perfection, that a writer can keep pace with 
the most rapid speaker. But the invention of such 
things is drudgery for the lowest slaves. Philosophy 
lies deeper. It is not her office to te « 1 men how to use 
their hands. The object of her less 1s is to form the 
soul. We shall next be told,’ he adds, ‘that the first 
shoemaker was a philosopher.’ ” 

Even Plato, according to Plutarch, considered that 
geometry was degraded by being applied to any purpose 
of vulgar utility. He declared that the real use of the 
science is to lead men to the knowledge of abstract, es- 
sential, and eternal truth; and accordingly denounced 
the vulgar geometricians, because they always had prac- 
tice in view. Archytas having applied the principles of 
geometry to the construction of machines of extra- 
ordinary power, Plato remonstrated with him—declaring 
that he was degrading a noble, intellectual exercise into 
a low craft, fit only for carpenters and wheelwrights.? 
Strange that one who had given utterance to the noble 
and practical sentiment, “God works by geometry,” 
should have endeavored to inhibit man from working by 
the same sublime science! Indeed, so completely was 
philosophy separated from practical ends or uses, that 
even Archimedes—though when excited to enthusiasm 
by the immense power of the lever, he exclaimed, “Give 
me aplace for a fulcrum and I can move the world” — 
was, nevertheless, so carried away with the prevailing 
spirit of the earlier philosophy, that he considered the 

i of g try degraded when it was applied to any 
of the useful or practical purposes of life; and, indeed, 
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seemed ashamed, rather than proud of those inventions 
which were at once the wonder and the destruction of the 
enemies of his country. 

This is a true exhibition of the objects of the earlier 
philosophy. Bacon says, “It was neither an olive-yard, 
nor a vineyard, but an intricate wood of briers and this- 
tles, from which those who lost themselves in it, brought 
back many scratches and no food.” Macaulay says, with 
equal force, “The ancient philosophy was a tread-mill, 
not a path. It was made up of revolving questions: 
of controversies which were always beginning again. 
It was a contrivance fur having much exertion and no 
progress. The mind, accordingly, instead of marching, 
only marked time.” . 

This want of practical objects is painfully manifest in 
ali that remains to us of ancient philosophy. The monu- 
ments of Egypt fill the mind with astonishment; but 
what really practical or useful end to humanity, did all 
her philosophy and art subserve? Her science is as des- 
titute of practical utility as her deserts are of verdure. 
The same is true of Grecian philosophy; and, in fine, to 
a greater or less degree, of the philosophy of all an- 
tiquity. 

Thus have we endeavored to trace the development and 
progress of written language,° its connection with the 
progress of science, with the development of philosophy, 
and especially with its popularization and application to 
useful and practical ends. The subject at this point 
opens up before us in almost every direction; but we 
must forbear its further prosecution. 

Written language is the storehouse of all knowledge; 
the press is the key to unlock that storehouse, and make 
its treasures accessible to all. Here the orator stores his 
mind with that deep and varied knowledge which is the 
soul of eloquence. Here the poet finds his Castalian 
fountains, and drinks in those conceptions of nature and 
of truth, which, embodied in the beautiful imagery of 
the muse, are poured forth to charm the world by their 
melodies. Here the philosopher seeks to imbue his 
mind with the hidden wisdom of all ages. And here—as 
the oracle of the divine utterances—with profound ven- 
eration, the Christian scholar waits and listens that he 
may hear the voice of God. 

Thus has the press become one of the mightiest levers 
of moral power in existence. Rightly maintained as a 
vehicle of intelligence and truth, it is worth more to a 
nation than fertility of soil, or facilities for commerce— 
more than splendid cities, or opulence, or power. Upon 
a thousand bleak hills, and over a thousand barren 
plains, it may shed the sunlight of intelligence, enter- 
prise, and freedom, for it will call forth those resistless 
energies of mind which will break down all opposition, 
and subject every thing to its will and purpose. But on 
the other hand, it is so much the more to be dreaded 
when it becomes the vehicle of corrupt morals and of 
vitiated sentiments. Then no powers of calculation can 
tell the evil it will inevitably produce, how wide that 
evil may spread, nor how long it may be perpetuated. 
Alas! that so noble a vehicle of power and of influence 
should ever have become the medium through which the 
insidious poison of a corrupt literature might be dissem- 
inated. It is fitting that it should mirror forth the sublime 
discoveries in philosophy, that it should give expression 
to the beautiful and useful creations of art, that it should 





* See article on written language in the last number of the 
Repository. 
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mold to forms of exquisite delicacy and of surpassing love- 
liness the poetic imagery of the imagination ; fitting that 
it should be at once the herald and the invigorator of 
the intellectual power of the race. But when we see it 
tricked out in the livery of Satan, and bending its mighty 
energies to bear the task-burdens of Satan’s service, 
then does it seem like some archangel fallen from his 
high and lofty estate, and striving to make insurrection 
against his God. 

I refer not exclusively, nor yet mainly, to those works 
which boldly and openly assail the Christian religion. 
Such works, if they present facts, may be met by counter 
or explanatory facts; if they present arguments, they 
may be met by counter argument. Dangerous as such 
works may be to some, there is another class of literature 
still more dangerous. It does not directly assail the 
judgment; but it poisons the sensibilities, taints the im- 
agination, and corrupts the heart. These works are all 
the more dangerous, because they do not openly repudi- 
ate Christianity, but profess great reverence for it, and 
speak much in its praise, while at the same time they 
are insidiously undermining the very foundations of its 
authority. They clothe themselves in the exterior garb 
of virtue, while at the same time they are poison- 
ing every fountain of pure and virtuous feeling. Their 
deadliest thrusts at religiovs faith and moral sentiment 
are obliquely made, and in the dark. Do they stealthily 
attempt to undermine the foundations of religious faith, 
it is only to break down the influence of superstition and 
bigotry! Do they attempt to create the impression that 
Christianity is an unmeaning fraud, and Christians un- 
worthy of confidence, it is only to display the odiousness 
of hypocrisy! Do they attempt to prostrate virtue and 
confound it with vice, it is only to promote the interests 
of morality! They draw a character, cold, morose, 
selfish—utterly destitute of every noble and gencrous 
sentiment—narrow, bigoted, and utterly repulsive; or, 
perhaps, with equal shrewdness, they present one weak 
in intellect, blundering in logic—alike destitute of all 
pertinent facts, and of all correct methods of reasoning— 
so that it not only fails to excite our respect, but excites 
pity, provokes feelings of the ludicrous, breeds con- 
tempt; such characters are made to stand out before 
us—delineated by the finest touches of a master limner; 
and then, by a slight turn of the wires, they are made to 
appear as the representatives of the Church and of Chris- 
tianity. Almost instinctively our abhorrence or con- 
tempt of the character is transferred to Christianity 
itself! With a young and ingenuous mind—not detecting 
the sophism, the fraud—this result will be almost inevi- 
table, and the moral injury may become permanent, if not 
incurable. By the same class of authors, the thorns 
and the asp of vice are concealed beneath a wreath 
of the most beautiful and fragrant flowers; villainy is 
tricked out with amiable virtues to attract our love; 
with noble qualities—intellect, reason, heroic bravery, 
invincible fortitude—to command our respect; and then 
it is placed in a conflict where our sympathies are alto- 
gether with it—and placed in circumstances that seem to 
spread a halo of attractiveness, if not of moral beauty, 
over its very vices. The devil himself could not have 
devised a more ingenious method of poisoning the moral 
sentiments and undermining the religious faith of the 
unsuspecting and the unwary! It is a monstrous fraud 
upon humanity and truth. No one can become con- 
versant with such works without suffering harm. You 
may as well expect unharmed to breathe an atmos- 





phere impregnated with pestilence or plague. They 
breed contempt for religion, and awaken a feeling of 
sympathy and companionship with evil. 

It is really astonishing to what an extent this per- 
nicious element pervades the light literature of the 
present day. Scarcely any, even of our higher order of 
novelists, are entirely free from it. The works of Bul- 
wer, of Dumas, of Eugene Sue, and of others, are abso- 
lutely reeking with it. I would that I could except from 
this charge the great prince of modern novelists, Charles 
Dickens; but I can not forget with what sorrowful feel- 
ings I rose from the perusal of that great master-piece of 
its author—* David Copperfield””—oppressed with the 
thought that in so splendid a production of genius, 
Christianity should be almost uniformly represented by 
such base and repulsive characters. Take the whole 
range of light literature—from the gilded novel and the 
trashy magazine, down to the “ mysteries and miseries,” 
or the tales of seduction, crime, and infamy chronicled 
in police gazettes and Sunday papers—the former de- 
signed to constitute the literary furniture of the parlor, 
the latter to illuminate the beer-shop and the porter- 
house; and too often you will find the secret of their 
success to lie in their ability to gratify, and, in turn, 
to stimulate a prurient imagination and the base passions 
of a corrupt heart. 

This passion for light literature—for thrilling, exciting 
fictions, has not even the poor apology of any intellectual 
dearth in our English literature. For in this language 
has been garnered up the intellectual wealth of all ages. 
In every department of knowledge—in theology, science, 
philosophy, the fine arts, history, biography, travel, 
poetry, eloquence, and in general literature, it teems 
with works that will at once store the mind with valu- 
able information, and strengthen its powers. Com- 
munion with such theological writers as Dwight, and 
Watson, and Wesley—with such scientific and philo- 
sophical writers as Reid, and Stewart, and Brewster, and 
Hamilton, and Hitchcock, and Miller, and Maury—with 
such historians as Hallam, and Allison, and Macaulay, 
and Prescott, and Bancroft, and Hildreth—with such 
specimens of British and American eloquence as Chatham, 
and Burke, and Sheridan, and Fox, and Pitt, and Henry, 
and Wirt, and Clay, and Webster—with such works 
in jurisprudence as those of Blackstone, and Story, 
and Kent—with such biographies as those of the great 
champions of human progress in science, in civil govern- 
ment, and in religion during the past four centuries— 
with such travelers as Stevens, and Taylor, and Olin, and 
Durbin—with such poets as Milton, and Young, and 
Thompson, and Campbell, and Montgomery, and Hemans, 
and Longfellow, and Bryant, and Sigourney—with such 
minds in general literature as Coleridge, and Johnson, 
and Addison, and Irving, and Giles, and Sumner, and 
Whipple; communion with such minds, where their best 
thoughts are expressed with studious care, can not but 
ennoble and expand our whole mental and moral nature. 
Why then should any one—especially why should a soul 
possessed of intellectual aspirings—turn away from so 
rich an intellectual banquet, where the in‘ellectual and 
the spiritual may be feasted and refreshed—why should 
any one turn away from this to gloat amid the putrid ex- 
halations sent forth from a depraved, though magnificent 
intellect? 

Such are some of the rich accumulations of intellectual 
wealth garnered up in our own language, No other 
language on the face of the earth contains such a variety 
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and abundance of all that can elevate and bless man- 
kind. Nor is there any other language at the present 
day spreading with such rapidity over the globe, and 
embodying so many elements of power. The Anglo 
Saxon race and the Anglo-Saxon language seem destined 
by Providence to spread over all the world, and to exert 
a powerful influence upon the destinies of our race. The 
pen has already become more powerful than the sword. 
Kings and warriors may enact their bloody dramas upon 
the field of strife and carnage; but these are only ripples 
on the great tide of humanity. Down deeper in its great 
heart is an element of power which is moving it onward, 





and directing its eye upward toa higher destiny. It is 
said that when Phidias constructed the statue of Minerva, 
at Athens, he wrought his own name into the shield in 
such a manner that it could not be erased without the 
destruction of the statue. So has written language 
inwrought its living agency into the very essence of our 
intellectual nature. In every department of intellectual 
activity its power is felt—ministering to the progress 
of science, to the increase and diffusion of knowledge, 
and to the progress and power of truth. Let it be bap- 
tized with the spirit of truth and of God, and it shall go 
forth the harbinger of blessing in all the earth! 





Stems, Biterary, Scientific, and Beligions. 


Meruopist Reticious Parers.—The following is a list 
of the papers, official and unofficial, published under 
Methodist auspices, in the United States: 

Christian Advocate and Journal, New York city, Thos. 
E. Bond, M. D., editor, S. B. Wickens, assistant editor. 

Zion’s Herald and Wesleyan Journal, Boston, Daniel 
Wise, A. M., editor. 

Northern Christian Advocate, Auburn, N. Y., William 
Hosmer, A. M., editor. 

Buffalo Christian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y., John E. 
Robie, editor. 

Christian Messenger, Northfield, Vt., R. M. Manly, 
editor. 

Pittsburg Christian Advocate, Pittsburg, Penn., Homer 
J. Clarke, D. D., editor. 

Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O., Charles 
Elliott, D. D., editor, Erwin House, assistant editor. 

North-Western Christian Advocate, James V. Watson, 
A. M., editor, E. Q. Fuller, assistant editor. 

Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, John L. Conklin, 
editor. 

California Christian Advocate, San Francisco, Cal., 8. 
D. Simonds, A. M., editor. 

Pacific Christian Advocate, Salem, Oregon territory, 
Thomas H. Pearne, A. M., editor. 

Christian Apologist, Cincinnati, O., Wm. Nast, D. D., 
editor. 

Sunday School Advocate, New York, D. P. Kidder, D. 
D., editor. 

The following is a list of the papers under the patron- 
age of the Methodist Episcopal Church South: 

Richmond Christian Advocate, Richmond, Va., L. M. 
Lee, D. D., editor. 

Southern Christian Advocate, Charleston, S. C., E. H. 
Myers, D. D., editor. 

Memphis Christian Advocate, Memphis, Tenn., J. R. 
Cobb, editor. 

Nashville Christian Advocate, Nashville, Tenn., J. B. 
M’Ferrin, D. D., editor. 

North Carolina Christian Advocate, Raleigh, N. C., 
Rufus T. Hefling, editor. 

New Orleans Advocate, New Orleans, La, H. N. 
M’Tyeire, A. M., editor. 

Texas Christian Advocate, Galveston, Texas, C. C. Gil- 
lespie, A. M., editor. 

St. Louis Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo., D. R. 
M’Anally, A. M., editor. 

German Apologist, Galveston, Texas, Peter Moelling, 
editor. 





Sunday School Visitor, Nashville, Tenn., L. D. Huston, 
D. D., editor. 

The following papers, published in Canada, are in the 
service of the British Wesleyan Church: 

Christian Guardian, Toronto, Canada. 

Canada Christian Advocate, Hamilton, Canada, Gideon 
Shepard, editor. 

ForricN ImmicraTion.—The great diminution taking 
place in the foreign immigration to this country, is made 
apparent by the following table: 





1853. 1854. 1855 
SOTIEG wcrcsvrcccrccescesonsccncosesasooscs 4,901...... So 7,485 
PI siciccnesnecsnciscanesecszeinveints 11,958...... 4,446...... 
March RTS 685.0000 cy oo 2,069 
MIE sabtintceienitnsnateiatnianebsenetnionts 23,283...... 31,148...... 10,195 






































Total 284,945...... 319,223...... 134,987 
The proportion of Irish and Germans is shown by the 
following: 
BORIS .nsccocccosecccsssncscscocesccosese 116,644......176,986...... 46,288 
Irish 113,164...... 82,302...... 37,611 
Tie08 Trighs.......cccccccvcccscccceeees 6,480...... 94,684...... 8,677 


It will be observed that the foreign immigration of 1855 
is less than one-half of that for 1854. 


Retiaious DeNoMINATIONS IN THE UntTED StatEes.— 
From 1800 to 1850, the members of evangelical Churches 
multiplied by eight or nine, while the general population 
had only increased fourfold. The census of 1850 revealed 
very important facts: the number of edifices consecrated 
to Divine worship, was 38,183, containing 14,270,139 
hearers—that is, much more than half the population; 
besides which, the Gospel is preached in many schools, 
private houses, court-houses, and even forests and fields. 
The Episcopal Church is the oldest; it has 33 dioceses, 
and 38 bishops, two being superannuated, one in Africa, 
and another in China; 1,714 ministers; 105,350 com- 
municants. The Congregationalists have 2,449 congrega- 
tions, 1,848 ministers, and 207,609 members. The Bap- 
tists form a group of eight branches, the total number of 
churches being 18,181; ministers, 8,525; communicants, 
1,058,754. The Presbyterian Church has eight branches 
also; its congregations amount to 7,752; its ministers, 
to 5,807; students and licentiates, 1,544; and members, 
680,021. The Methodist Church has nine branches, 8,389 
active ministers, 1,673,519 members; it is the most 
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numerous of all the American Churches. The Lutheran 
Church, and others, have 2,591 congregations; 1,418 min- 
isters; and 242,500 communicants. The number of min- 
isters of different denominations may be stated at 27,729; 
and if we add the thousand Methodist local preachers, 
together with many licentiates and supernumeraries, this 
number will be raised to 40,000, making about one ortho- 
dox preacher for 937 inhabitants. The non-evangelical 
Churches—Romanists, Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Mor- 
mons, etc., have about 2,946 ministers, 3,607 congrega- 
tions, and some 700,000 members. The Bible Society has 
distributed 11,000,000 of copies of the Scriptures; the 
Society for Religious Publications has 1,300 colporteurs, 
and effected sales last year to the amount of $526,000. 
The receipts of the societies for the observance of the 
Lord’s day, for temperance, antislavery objects, home 
missions, foreign missions, etc., were, for 1854, $3,053,- 
535.—Dr. Baird. 


Lonpon Inripet Pusiications.—Of the London Jour- 
nal 400,000 copies are circulated weekly; of the Family 
Herald, 250,000; and of Reynold’s Miscellany, and other 
very gross infidel sheets, from 50,000 to 100,000 copies are 
weekly sold. The circulation of the London Journal ex- 
ceeds, by one hundred thousand copies, the Leisure 
Hour, the Sunday at Home, the Christian Treasury, and 
all the other religious publications in Great Britain put 
together. A fearful proportion of the laboring classes, 
and the artisan population read nothing but irreligious 
periodicals and books; and as a further illustration of the 
utter perversion of the reading taste, we may state that 
recently a London Christian publisher directed his town 
traveler to call on a number of small periodical shops in 
London, and offer to supply them with a stock of beauti- 
ful monthly publications, and to be kept on sale at un- 
usually low rates. The traveler made the offer to fifty 
shops in vain. The keepers all told him they could not 
sell religious books. 


Tue Oxpest Reticious NewspaPer.—The first number 
of-the first religious newspaper published in the United 
States, was in the city of Philadelphia, in 1810. It was 
projected by the late Dr. Alexander, and was called the 
Christian Remembrancer. July 5, 1814, the first num- 
ber of the Weekly Recorder was published in Chillicothe, 
O., by John Andrews, a worthy, pious, and patriotic Pres- 
byterian preacher. Four bound volumes of the Recorder 
are in the editorial library of the Cincinnati Methodist 
Book Concern. January 3, 1816, the first number of the 
Boston Recorder was published, which, under the name 
of the Puritan and Recorder, and now Puritan Recorder, 
has continued to be published in the city of Boston ever 
since. The New York Observer, now in its fortieth year, 
is the largest paper in the world. 


Dr. Hannan.—Dr. Hannah and Rev. F. Jobson and 
lady expect to leave Liverpool for the United States, 
March 22d. Dr. Hannah and Mr. Jobson are delegates 
from the British Wesleyan connection to the General con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, which meets 
May Ist, in Indianapolis. Dr. Hannah entered the min- 
istry about thirty-eight years ago. He visited the United 
States in 1824, as the traveling companion of Richard 
Reese, then a delegate from the Wesleyan conference of 
Great Britain to the General conference of America, in 
session at Baltimore. Mr. Jobson has been for many 
years a successful Wesleyan minister, and enjoys the 
reputation of being a fervidly-pious and most eloquent 
preacher. 


= 


WonverFut Ca.icraPHy.—There was on exhibition at 
No. 483 Broadway, New York, during the month of Jan- 
uary last, a very extraordinary specimen of caligraphy, 
from the hands of a Polish Jew, named Anderson. It 
was the whole of the Old Testament written on a single 
sheet of paper. The whole affair was arranged with 
respect to certain mysterious relations of numbers and 
their squares, and other multiples, familiar for many 
ages to the Cabala of the Hebrews. 


AtrInE Ice.—Careful calculations state, that, inde- 
pendent of the glaciers, there are 1,500 square miles of 
ice on the Alpine range, from eighty to six hundred feet 
thick. 

PerFuMED Spirits.—It is estimated that British India 
and Europe consume annually, at the lowest estimate, 
150,000 gallons of perfumed spirits, under the names of 
Eau de Cologne, essence of lavender, esprit de rose, etc. 
There is a single house in Paris which uses every ycar 
80,000 pounds of orange flowers, 100,000 of cassia flow- 
ers, 54,000 of rose leaves, 32,000 of jasmin leaves, 
32,000 of violets, and proportionably large quantities 
of rosemary, citron, thyme, and many other odoriferous 
herbs. 

Corp WeatuHER.—The 9th and 10th of January, of this 
year, are said, by meteorologists, to have been the coldest 
experienced in the United States for sixty years past. 
In the extreme north-west states and territories, the 
mercury, as at St. Paul, was down as low as forty-six de- 
grees below zero. Birds, trees, fishes, etc., were frozen to 
death in immense numbers. Even in the pineries of 
South Carolina, the trees, from the action of the ice and 
frost, were killed by thousands, and to the amount 
of millions of dollars in value. In England, Italy, and 
other European countries, complaints similar to those in 
this country, were made about the extraordinary severity 
of the weather. 


Paper AND Paper Mitts 1x THe Untrep Srates.— 
There are, in the United States, 750 paper mills in actual 
operation, having 2,000 engines, and producing in the 
year 270,000,000 pounds of paper, which is worth, at ten 
cents a pound, $27,000,000. To produce this quantity 
of paper, 405,000,000 pounds of rags are required, one 
and a quarter pounds of rags being necessary to make 
one pound of paper. The cost of manufacturing, aside 
from labor and rags, is $4,050,000. 

Samuet Rocers.—This distinguished English poet and 
banker, died December 18th, one hour after midnight. 
He was the possessor, at the time of his death, of one 
of the five million dollar notes issued by the Bank of 
England. His wealth was immense, his habits very 
worldly, and himself a bachelor. A few days after his 
death, a colaborer of Rogers in the literary world, Mr. 
Josiah Conder, author of the Modern Traveler, in thirty- 
three volumes, and for many years editor and proprietor 
of the Eclectic Review, died. 


German Unrversitres.—The chief German universi- 
ties, for the current semester, have the following number 
of students: Munich, 1,731; Berlin, 1,484; Breslau, 823; 
Wurzburg, 818; Leipsic, 813; Bonn, 765; Gottingen, 
713; Heidelberg, 695; Tubingen, 693; Halle, 629; Erlan- 
ger, 521; Gieshen, 378; Jena, about 370; Freiburg, 344; 
Marburg, 251; Greipswald, 222; Rostock, 92. The total 
is 11,300, which is 300 less than in the past summer. 





This does not include the universities of Austria or 
| Switzerland. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


Macavtay’s History or Exctanp.—The long-expected 
third and fourth volumes of this splendid history have at 
length appeared—issued from the press of the Messrs. 
Harper—done up in excellent style, and at a price of 
which the most penurious ought not to complain—the 
12mo. edition at 621¢ cents per volume. 

These volumes embrace one of the most important pe- 
riods in English history, though of short duration, only 
nine years—extending from the accession of William and 
Mary, in 1689, to the peace of Ryswick, in 1697. The 
immense reading and erudition of Macaulay are displayed 
in every page of his history. He has sought his materi- 
als from thousands of forgotten tracts, sermons, and sat- 
ires; in fact, from a whole literature which is moldering 
in old libraries. Hence the completeness of the pictures 
of the times of which he treats; the accurate portraits 
of the principal actors, and copious illustrations of co- 
temporary events and characters in other countries. The 
style, while it retains the stately rhetoric, has not the 
florid redundancy of the earlier essays. For sale by H. 
W. Derby, Cincinnati. 

Systematic Brenericence.—This long-expected work 
is, at length, published. It comprises three essays. Tue 
Great Rerorm, by Abel Stevens, covers 126 pages. It is 
invincible in argument, stirring and eloquent in expres- 
sion. Tue Great Question, by Rev. Lorenzo White, of 
the New England conference, covers 234 pages. It lacks 
the directness of the former, but is scarcely less power- 
ful in argument or stirring in appeal. The elucidation 
of Scriptural rules of beneficence should be carefully 
studied. We commend chapter tenth to the considera- 
tion of those in the ministry who have excused them- 
selves from giving, because they had given themselves to 
the ministry. Property ConsecraTED, by Rev. Benjamin 
St. James Fry, of the Ohio conference, covers 124 pages. 
It is full of strong thoughts, clearly and forcibly ex- 
pressed, and is well worthy of the honor awarded to it. 
Its title is strikingly expressive as well as its arguments. 

We hail the advent of this book. It will be read by 
thousands, whose whole Christian character is to be af- 
fected by it. P 

Faitu: A Poem, in Three Parte. By Rev. J. M. Leavitt. 
Cincinnati: Printed at the Methodist Book Concern, for the 
Author.—The author of this poem devoted a period of 
time, when laid aside from ministerial duties by ill 
health, to its composition. The lovers of chaste and ele- 
vated sentiments, especially when clothed in the garb of 
real poetry, will think that the temporary retirement of 
Professor Leavitt from public duties has, on the whole, 
inured to the public good. This poem throughout 
breathes a pure and fervid spirit; it is true to nature and 
to Christ in its conceptions, chaste in its diction, and 
contains passages of great poetic beauty. We recommend 
our preachers to purehase and read it, and also to circu- 
late it among the people. 

Our limits will not admit of any detailed analysis; but 
we will take a few passages to show that our judgment 
of. the poem is not without warrant. 

There is much of strength as well as beauty in the fol- 
lowing passage: 





Hotices. 


“While loyal Faith in Adam’s breast has sway, 
The smiles of Heav’n on Eden’s borders play; 
But soon the Tempter with his flattering breath 
Spreads o’er life’s path the sullen gloom of death; 
Plants it with thorns, and thro’ the murky air 
Wakes every grinning phantom of despair.” 

The description of the flight of the guilty pair is 
graphic and striking: 
“See! tortured by despair, 
With what swift footsteps flee yon guilty pair! 
The evening star is trembling into view, 
And on each leaf distilis the noiseless dew, 
As day departing calls the solemn breeze 
To wake sad music in the murmuring trees. 
Lo! over Eden spreads a twilight gloom, 
Like dark’ning shadows round the sinner’s tomb; 
The Lord has come—'tis hence the guilty fly 
The dreaded vengeance of his piercing eye. 
But, thundering in his voice, does Justice now 
Demand the seal of death upon their brow? 
Nay! as the sun appears, when tempests howl, 

And blackening horrors o’er the landscape scowl, 

To fringe the cloud, and o’er the sky to throw 
The brilliant colors of his peaceful bow, 

On his dread brow, ~yhere Justice has her throne, 
A halo bright with mildest mercy shone.” 


In view of the promise Faith is thus invoked: 


Rise, trembling Faith! from deep despair arise! 
Upon this promise fix thy wondering eyes; 
*Tis God who speaks, and as the seed contains 
The flowers whose beauty brightens o’er the plains, 
In these, his words, the germ of heaven appears, 
To bloom in glory thro’ eternal years. 
Rise, trembling Faith! tho’ clouds may vail the light, 
It yet shall stream unbroken on thy sight; 
He knows thy weakness, and he therefore pours 
But one faint beam from all his boundless stores.” 


One of the most beautiful passages in the poem is that 
relative to Mr. Judson, the missionary. After describing 
his sufferings and trials, the poet exclaims: 

“ Say, can thy bleeding heart love Burmah more? 
While weeping there beneath yon willow shade 
Where all that made earth bright for thee is laid, 
Still shall thy form bow down for Burmah there, 
Still from thy lips ascend the glowing prayer? 
Where frowns Helena o’er the sullen wave, 
Where sleeps thy other guardian in her grave, 
Still shall thy sobbing voice the cry repeat, 

Still shall thy heart with warm pulsations beat, 
Still shall thy longing eye look o’er the sea, 
Still burns the wish that Burmah shall be free? 
Let God afflict, let devils wing their way, 

And mountains pile in Burmah’s path today 
Thy Spirit-kindled love shall never die, 

In Burmah’s tongue th’ eternal word shall fly, 
And ’mid his jungles, charm’d, the Karen’s ear 
The Gospel-message from thy lips shall hear. 
Then, Judson, then, on some celestial hight, 
Where play the splendors of immortal light, 
From distant shores, from ocean’s yielding tide, 
Thy gather’d fam’ly glowing at thy side, 

Far, far thro’ ether shall thy eves explore, 
Boodh’s temples crumbling upon Burmah’s shore, 
On Ava’s turrets see the cross arise, 

While Burmah’s anthems peal along the skies.” 


That passage would do honor to the pen of Mont- 
gomery or Campbell. Our space will not admit of further 
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quotations. These are sufficient to justify our judgment 
of the poem. There are, however, in this, as in every 
other poem, some blemishes—some rather unpoetical 
lines, and some paragraphs which do not add much to 
the value of the poem. 

Prarx Tatk on Home Matters. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson d& Co. 1855. 12mo. 214 pp.—A capital book, 
and one that will be serviceable to mistresses as well as 
servants. For sale by H. W. Derby, Cincinnati. 

ARTHUR IN America. Edited by W. P. Strickland, D. D., 
and published by Carlton d Phillips, New York. 12mo. 
151 pp.—contains Mr. Arthur’s lecture on Beneficence, a 
sermon preached in New York, and an address in behalf 
of Ireland. To the whole is prefixed a brief biographical 
sketch. 

Kate Weston; or, To Will and To Do. By Jennie De 


Witt. New York: Dewitt d& Davenport. 12mo. 456 pages. 





PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Tue JEwELRy or Gop: A Sermon preached at the fu- 
neral of Mrs. Mary A. Burdick Clark, late wife of Isaac 
Spencer Clark, in the Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Savannah, Ga. By Rev. Joseph Cross, D. D. 

Tue Bree 1 its Retations To Goop CrrizensHip: A 
Discourse delivered in Plymouth Chapel, Adrian, Mich. 
By Rev. T. C. Gardiner, A. M., Pastor of Church-Street 
Methodist Church. 

Tue Bressep Dean: A Sermon occasioned by the Death 
of John E. Cottom. By Rev. John W. Jackson—delivered 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, Rockport, Ia. 

GENERAL CATALOGUE OF THE Fattey Semmnary.—Prin- 
cipal: Rey. J. Henry Mansfield, A. B., assisted by five 
teachers. Students: gentlemen, 171; ladies, 162. Total, 
333. This institution appears to have enjoyed a healthy 
growth from its first organization. 





Hotes and Queries, 


Tue editor would acknowledge his obligations to those 
who have excited interest in this department by their 
“queries,” and also to those who now and then make a 
“note” for us. We would fain exhort them to continu- 
ance in their good work, and also to incite others to lend 
their aid. The widest possible range, so far as topic is 
concerned, is here allowed. 

“To Make a Moutu.”—This expression is corrupted 
from an earlier English one, “to make a mowe’’—mean- 
ing, not mouth, but jest, sport, mock, or derision. This will 
be apparent from the quotations which I have below in- 
troduced from our early English literature. 
is modernized. 

In the poem written by King James I, of Scotland,® 
entitled “ Christ’s Kirk on the Green,” occur these lines: 

“The miller was of manly make, 
To meet him was no mowe ;” 
that is, it was no jest. 
So also in the old poem of the “ Battle of Harlaw:’ 
“There was no mowe there them among; 
Nothing was heard but heavy knocks.” 

Chaucer, who flourished from the year 1328 to 1400, 
thus writes in his Troilus and Cressida a description of 
dame Fortune: 

‘* And when a wight is from her wheel y-throw, 
Then laugheth she, and maketh him the mowe.” 
Book iv, verse 6, 7. 

Lydgate, a little later than Chaucer, uses the same 
words: 

* What do I then but laugh, and make a mowe ?” 
Full of Princes, verse 137. 

A more familiar authority shall close these quotations. 
Shakspeare puts these words into the mouth of Prince 
Hamlet: “ Mine uncle is king of Denmark; and those 
that would make mowes at him while my father lived, give 
twenty, forty, an hundred ducats a piece for his picture in 
little;” that is, his miniature. Hamlet ii, 2. 

The same writer uses the word move in the sense above 

* King James I flourished from 1395 to 1437. Some attribute 
the poem mentioned to King James V, of the same realm, who 
was also a poet, and who reigned about a century later. The 
first James, however, has the better claim to its authorship. 
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given it in several other passages, such as Cymbeline i, 7; 
Midsnemmer Night’s Dream iii,2; Tempest iv, 1; and Ham- 
let iv,4. It is perhaps proper to say that the common 
editions of Shakspeare, in some of the passages indicated, 
read “make mouths.” The earlier and the better copies 
have the original expression. 8. W. W. 

Specimens or Bap Enauish 1x Common Use.—Many 
people, who have no inconsiderable claim to intelligence, 
are nevertheless guilty of perpetrating the most villain- 
ous English in conversation. Some, perhaps, from the 
simple reason that their attention has never been directed 
to the subject. Take a few examples: 

Mr. James Jearnt me arithmetic: say taught. 
ter teaches but the pupil learns. 

They committed a heinowe crime: pronounce heinous as 
if spelled hay-nus; NEVER call the word hee-nus or hain- 
yus. 

Put an advertisement in the Tribune: pronounce adver- 
tisement with the accent on ver, and not on tise. 

Have you seen the Miss Browns lately? say, the Misses 
Brown, 

Jalap is of great service: pronounce jalap exactly as it 
is written, NEVE@ jollop. 

The drought lasted a long time: pronounce drought so 
as to rhyme with snout, and not drowth. 

I prefer radishes to cucumbers: pronounce radishes ex- 
actly as spelled, and not redishes, and the first syllable of 
cucumber like du in duel, and not as if the word were cov- 
cumber. 

The horizon is the line that terminates the view: pro- 
nounce horizon with the accent on ri, and not on ho, 
which is often the case. 

Not as I know: say, that I know. 

You have sown it very badly: write sewed it; pronounce 
sewed to rhyme with road. 

I doubt not but I shall be able: say, that I shall. 

It is not improbable but J may be able to procure you & 
copy: say, that I may, etc. 

There can be no doubt but that he will succeed: leave 
out but. 

Who do you mean? say, Whom. 

Do you know who this book belongs to? say whom, etc., 
or, to whom this book belongs? 


The mas- 
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Who do you think I saw yesterday? say, Whom. 

He did it unbeknown to us: say, unknown, etc. 

The duke discharged his duty. Be careful to give the 
slender, clear sound of u. Avoid saying dook and dooty, 
or doo for dew or due. 

He is taller than me: say, than I. 

He is much better than me; say, than I. 

You are stronger than him: say, than he. 

John went with James and I; say, James and me. 

A steam engine: pronounce engine with en as in pen, and 
not like in, and gine like gin. 

A courier is expected from Washington: pronounce cou 
in courier so as to rhyme with too; never pronounce cou- 
rier like currier. 

I fear I shall discommode you: say, incommode. 

I can do it equally as well as he: leave out equally, 
which is superfluous. 

The man was hung last week: say, hanged: but say, I 
am fond of hung beef. Hang, to take away life by hanging, 
is a regular verb. 

He made out the inventory: place ihe accent in inven- 
tory on the syllable in, and NEVER on ven. 

We shall probably recur to this subject again. 

Srrikixe QuoTaTions.— 

“* Except wind stands as never it stood, 
It is an ill wind turns none to good.” 
Thos. Tusser: 1523-1580. 
“Music hath charms to soothe a savage breast, 
To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak.” 
From tragedy of “‘ The Mourning Bride,” by William Congreve: 

1672-172. 

“If a man were permitted to make all the ballads, he 
need not care who made the laws of a nation.”—Ecxtract 
of a letter from Andrew Fletcher to the Marquis of Montrose. 
1708. 


“ Not one immortal, one corrupted thought, 
One line, which, dying, he could wish to blot.” 
Lord Lytileton: 1741. 
“Where ignorance is bliss, 
Tis folly to be wise.” 
Thomas Gray: 1716-1771. 
“The generous spark extinct, revive; 
Teach me to love and to forgive ; 
Exact my own defects to scan, 
What others are to feel, and know myself a man.” 
Ibid. 
* Still as they run they look behind: 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy.” Ibid. 
“0, there’s nae luck about the house!” 
From Mariner’s Wife, by Wm. Julius Mickle: 1734-1788. 


“ His very fit has music in’t 
As he comes up the stair.” Ibid. 
“The present moment is our ain, 
The neist we never saw.” Ibid. 


A CurisTMas JINGLE OF THE EyetisH Peasantry.—The 
following nonsensical jingle was recently published in 
the English Querist. That journal remarks of it: “Rude, 
however, and monotonous as these lines are, they occupy 
a prominent place in the recollections of most of the 
present generation who are 

“Native here, 
And to the manner born”— 
it having been, up to within twenty years, extremely 
popular as a schoolboy’s Christmas chant: 
“The first day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
A partridge upon a pear-tree. 


The second day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Two turtle-doves, 

And a partridge upon a pear-tree. 

The third day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Three French hens, etc. 

The fourth day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Four collie-birds,* etc. 

The fifth day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Five gold rings, etc. 

The sixth day of Christmas my true-iove sent to me 
Six geese a-laying, etc. 

The seventh day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Seven swans a-swimming, etc. 

The eighth day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Eight maids a-milking, etc. 

The ninth day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Nine drummers drumming, etc. 

The tenth day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Ten pipers piping, etc. 

The eleventh day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Eleven ladies dancing, etc. 

The twelfth day of Christmas my true-love sent to me 
Twelve lords a-leaping, 

Eleyen ladies dancing, 

Ten pipers piping, 

Nine drummers drumming, 

Eight maids a-milking, 

Seven swans a-swimming, 

Six geese a-laying, 

Five gold rings, 

Four collie birds, 

Three French hens, 

Two turtle<doves, 

And a partridge upon a pear-tree.” 

ErrraPH FRoM FoLkEstonE.—To the memory of Re- 
becca Bogess, August 22, 1688. 

“ A house she hath, ’tis made of such good fashion, 
The tenant ne’er shall pay for reparation; 
Nor will her landlord ever raise her rent, 
Or turn her out of doors for non-payment; 
From chimney tax this cell is free— 
To such & house who would not tenant be?” 

Fowts upon aLt Fours.—The eleventh chapter of 
Leviticus, after specifying various birds as prohibited to 
the Israelites in the way of food, concludes with this 
general injunction, in verse twenty: 

“ All fowls that creep, going upon all four, shall be an 
abomination unto you.” 

Is there any fowl now existing that answers to this 
description? and if so, what is its scientific name, and 
in what country is it found? J. A. L. 

My Heart or Hearts.—What is the meaning of the 
expression, “From my heart of hearts ?”’ so common with 
some of our public speakers; to me it sounds like perfect 
nonsense. ATCELE. 


INFANTS AND THE SACRAMENTs.—Dear Sir,—Mr. Peter 
King quotes from Cyprian, that in his time—that is, 
about A. D. 250—it was the custom to administer the 
sacrament of the Lord’s supper to infants. Is there good 
evidence to establish this as a fact? If it is a fact, when, 
and how did the practice originate; and when and how 
was it discontinued? WESLFY. 

Miyor Queries.—1l. What became of the rod of Moses? 

2. When originated the custom of having marriages 
solemnized by the clergy? Please answer and oblige, 

H. B. B. 








* A blackbird is called by this name in Somersetshire. 
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Mirror of Apotheqm, Wit, Bepartee, and Anecdote. 


Art or Porunar Teacuine.—Bulwer, in his England 
and the English, hits off the literary charlatans most 
aptly. We extract the passage for the amusement of our 
readers: 

“At present a popular instructor is very much like a 
certain master in Italian, who has driven prodigiously 
upon a new experiment on his pupils. 

«“ J—— was a clever fellow, and full of knowledge 
which nobody wanted to know. After seeing him in rags 
for some years, I met him the other day most sprucely 
attired, and with the complacent and sanguine air of a 
prosperous gentleman. 

“*T am glad to see, my dear sir,’ said I, ‘ that the world 
wags well with you.’ 

“ Tt does.’ 

“Doubtless your books sell famously.’ 

“*¢Bah, no bookseller will buy them. No, sir, I have 
hit on a better metier than that of writing books. I am 
giving lessons in Italian.’ 

“*Ttalian! why, I thought, when I last saw you, that 
you told me Italian was the very language you knew 
nothing about.’ 

“Nor did I, sir; but as soon as I had procured scholars, 
I began to teach myself. I bought adictionary. 1 learnt 
that lesson in the morning which I taught my pupils at 
noon. I found I was more familiar and explanatory, thus 
Sresh from knowing little, than if I had been confused and 
over-deep by knowing much. I am a most popular 
teacher, sir; and my whole art consists in being just one 
lesson in advance of my scholars.’” 

ExcusE ror a Lone Lerrer.—In a postscript to one 
of the provincial letters, Pascal excuses himself for the 
letter being so long, on the plea that he had not had time 
to make it shorter. 

Wuicn Way THE Tompiasrz Runs.—Many years since 
we saw a brief and pithy correspondence, officially pub- 
lished, as having taken place between J. K. Paulding, 
while Secretary of the Navy, and an agent of the depart- 
ment in the state of Alabama. We give its substance 
from memory : 

Dear Sir,—Please inform this department, by return 
of mail, how far the Tombigbee river runs up. 

Respectfully, J. K. Pautpina, See’y, etc. 
REPLY 








Mobile, ° 

Hon. J. K. Pavtprsae—Dear Sir,—In reply to your let- 
ter, just at hand, I have the honor to say that the Tom- 
bigbee river don’t run up at all. 


I have the honor to be, etc. 


Our word for it, Paulding has never written a tale, or 
invented a fable, whose wit has so much disturbed the 
reader, as the truthful reply of his clerk disturbed 
him. 


New Way or Derraupine THE Post-Orrice.—A Lon- 
don paper says: “A canny citizen of the name of Mac- 
donald, whose good lady had gone into Yorkshire on a 
visit to friends, made the following simple arrange- 
ment with her, as to the mode of communicating intel- 
ligence without incurring postage: if he was well he 
was to send her a newspaper, addressed, ‘Mrs. Macdon- | 





well,’ and if otherwise, ‘Mrs. Macdonill,’ in which latter 
case she was to return without a moment’s delay.” 

Wir versus Memory.—Thomas Fuller wrote the His- 
tory of the Worthies of England, a performance of great 
merit, and many other very valuable works. Astonishing 
things are reported of his memory. From once hearing 
a sermon, he could repeat the whole of it verbatim. He 
undertook, in going from Temple Bar to the further end 
of Cheapside, to tell, at his return, every sign, as it stood 
in order, on both sides of the way, repeating them either 
backward or forward, which he performed exactly. He 
was a learned, industrious, lively writer, but rather fond 
of punning. He was a very corpulent man, and once, as 
he was riding with a gentleman of the name of Sparrow- 
hawk, he could not resist the opportunity of passing a 
joke upon him. “ Pray, what is the difference,” said he, 
“between an owl and a sparrowhawk?” The other an- 
swered this sarcastic question as follows: “An owl is 
fuller in the head, fuller in the body, and fuller all over.” 


Hasits or Mimton.—The course of engagements 
adopted by Milton, after he was blind, is thus described 
by Dr. Johnson: 

“When he first rose—which was at four in summer 
and five in winter—he heard a chapter in the Hebrew 
Bible, and then studied till twelve; then took some ex- 
ercise for an hour; then dined; then played on the organ 
and sung, or heard another sing: then studied to six; then 
entertained his visitors till eight; then supped, and, after 
a@ pipe of tobacco and a glass of water, went to bed.” 


Burron’s Luxury.—The pleasures of composition, in 
an ardent genius, were never so finely described as by 
Buffon. Speaking of the hours of composition, he said : 
“These are the most luxurious and delightful moments of 
life—moments which have often enticed me to pass four- 
teen hours at my desk in a state of transport. This 
gratification, more than glory, is my reward.” 


Lariaw.—Mr. William Laidlaw, a man of genius, feel- 
ing, and taste, was greatly affected by composing. Such 
was the influence upon his own nerves, that he frequently 
paused and placed his hands on his temples, from excess 
of sympathy; so that we might say of his racked fac- 
ulties much more truly than was said of Prior, after his 
converse with the literary and titled great— 

“Strained to the hight 
In that celestial colloquy sublime, 
Dazzled and spent, sunk down and sought repaie,” 

MacauLay anp Gotpsmrra on Dr. Jounson.—Macau- 
lay, in his Review of Boswell’s Johnson, says he wrote in 
a style in which no one ever made love, quarreled, drove 
bargains, or even thinks. When he wrote for publication, 
“he did his sentences into Johnsonese.” 

Goldsmith remarked to him, “If you were to write a 
fable about little fishes, doctor, you would make the little 
fishes to talk like whales.” 


A Smart Boy.—“ Your pa’s house,” said a little Boston 
four-year old to his companion, “is going to have a cupola 
on it.” 

“Yes, so it is, John,” was the reply, “and something 
more; for I heard pa tell ma the other night it was going 
to have a mortgage on it, too.” 
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Evitor’s Gable. 


CLosE or THE Numper.—Our compositor has just sur- 
prised us with announcement that there is but one page 
left for our “table.” Well, it is a small place for it to 
stand in; but we must submit. Our own pen has been 
busy—too busy—during the month. In fact, we hardly 
dare confess how much we have written. An editor 
shows his wisdom as much in knowing when to stop 
writing, as in the character of what he writes. We had 
intended some notes on the leading articles in the num- 
ber; but our space will not admit of it. 

Our Eneravines.—Uncle Tom and Eva.—Our regret at 
being unable to give a brief extract, showing how com- 
pletely the artist has embodied the conception of Uncle 
Tom and Eva, in the sunny home of St. Clair, is light- 
ened from the fact that “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” in its wide 
travels, has already visited the home of most, if not all 
of our readers. 

Watt's First Experiment in Steam is a beautiful portrait- 
ure of one of the moods of the young philosopher, whose 
monument now is every-where. 

Artictes Dectinep.—“On the Wreck of Sevastopol,” 
“The Garden of Gethsemane,” “On the Death of Mr. —,” 
“Stars Shine when the Sun Shines not,” “ A Reminis- 
cence,” “The Artist’s Dream of Love,” “To My Hus- 
band —,” and “The Times,” must be laid aside. We re- 
gret to disappoint the young authors of some of them; 
but hope they “will succeed better next time.” The 
beautiful chirography in which “Truth ” was written, 
appealed strongly in its behalf, as did also some fine 
points in the composition; but the editor is growing 
hard-hearted, I believe; for after all he rejected it. We 
should be glad to give a place to “Thoughts and Feel- 
ings ;” but the rule we have adopted for our guidance 
will not admit of it. 

Excerpra From CoRRESPONDENCE.—A friend from the 
“far west” accompanies a poem—placed on file—with 
the following note: 

“ Mr. Editor,—I am not sure you will suffer me to cast 
my mite into your treasury of gems; yet feel an impulse 
that prompts me to send you something. I can cheerfully 
acquiesce in your judgment; for the hand that used to 
prune what I wrote has long since done with the imper- 
fections of earth. I love the Reptsitory; it embalms 
the memory of loved ones who have joined the song of 
the redeemed in the upper sanctuary. In this wild west 
its reo visits are esteemed like those of a familiar 
friend. 

Another writing from the “ far east” says: 

“By the way, whence the appropriateness of the name, 
‘ adies’ Repository” Inever could understand, unless it 
is because it is ever shedding an influence—refined, ele- 
vating, and ennobling, like that of woman, in the earth. 
For who will dare say that both sexes have not 2 right to 
enjoy its excellent pages?” 

The following note appeals mournfully to the heart of 
the editor. There are no communications we lay aside 
with so much regret as those which relate to the “loved 
and lost of earth.” Especially has this been the case, 
since two of our own dear little ones were laid in their 
“narrow house.” 

“ Mr. Editor,—Did you ever feel the solemnity of that 





deeply-impressive hour, when some loved one was sum- 
moned from your embrace? I believe you did. And 
have you never felt some consolation from the fact that 
some kind editor had added perpetuity to the loved one’s 
being, by transmitting its name to the future, by placing 
it on the page of some newspaper or magazine? I know 
you have.” 

The author of the following shall certainly either be 
published or noticed : i. 

“Burn it if you like; but do read it first. Criticise it 
and me; poke fun at it if you like, but do notice it.” 

SOMETHING FoR THE CHILDREN.—“ Evening Hymn for 
Children.” —The following, said to be by Mrs. Follen, is so 
sweet and simple, that we are sure our young readers 
will be pleased to see it: 

“Thou from whom we never part, 
Thou whose love is every-where, 
Thou who seest every heart, 
Listen to our evening prayer. 
Father, fill our souls with love, 
Love unfailing, full and free; 
Love no injuries can move, 
Love that ever rests on Thee. 
Heavenly Father! through the night 
Keep us safe from every ill; 
Cheerful as the morning light, 
May we wake to do thy will!” 

“We'll all meet again in the Morning.”—Such was the 
exclamation of a dying child, as the red rays of the sun- 
set streamed on him through the casement. ‘“Good-by, 
papa, good-by! mamma has come for me to-night; don’t 
ery, papa! well all meet again in the morning!” It was as 
if an angel had spoken to that father, and his heart grew 
lighter under his burden, for something assured him that 
his little one had gone to the bosom of Him who said, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 

There is something, says the paper from which the 
above was taken, cheerful and inspiring to all who are in 
trouble, in this, “We'll all meet again in the morning.” 
It rouses up the fainting soul like a trumpet blast, and 
frightens away forever the dark shapes thronging the 
avenues of the outer life. Clouds may gather upon our 
paths—cares press their venomed lips against our cheeks— 
disappointments gather around us like an army with ban- 
ners; but all this can not destroy the hope within us, 
if we have this motto upon our lips—‘ All will be bright 
in the morning.” 

The Moon and her Babies.—Mrs. Sigourney, in her 
“Sayings of the Little Ones,” gives the following: 

“*Mamma, mamma,’ cried a little one whose early 
hour of retirement had not permitted much study of the 
starry heavens, ‘here is the moon come, and brought a 
sight of little babies with her.’”’ 

Supscription List or THE Reposirory.—The editor 
can not withhold the expression of his gratitude to his 
brethren, who have aided so nobly in extending the cir- 
culation of the Repository. At this time—Feoruary 
first—its list is rapidly approaching 30,000, and bids fair 
to go beyond even that. New York and Chicago, at this 
date, each order 7,000; and we expect to hear from them 
both again. 
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